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From the lane through the bloom of the clover 
It winds to the sun-kissed stream 
That drifts down the valley torever, 
As pure asan angel's dream— 
Out where the sea waves are whispering, 
And sending back echoes of song 
To me as T stand in the pathway 
Where the tondest of memories throng. 


Memories of davs that have perished, 
And faded like friendships away 

Dreamtp gs so tenderly cherished, 
And bright as the Llossoms of May. 

They'll bloom ‘mid my soul thoughts forever, 
Bedewed by the teardrops that fall, 

And the path that winds down to the river 
Other hours seems yet to recall. 


When over the fields in the twilight 
We wandered that happy day, 
And kissed at the bars in the moonlight 
As the waters stole softly away, 
The dew of the morning still gleaming 
By the meadow path jewels the flowers, 
Though of angels my darling is dreaming, 
And I of those happicr hours. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(conTINUED.) 
S this your last word?’’ he demanded, 
drawing back and looking at her, his 
face still turned from Floris. 

‘Yes, my last, Bruce,’ faltered Lady 
Blanche. 

He stood for a momentas if pondering on 
some way to shake her resolution, then 
suddenly Lady Blanche seized his arm. 

“Bruce! There is someone coming! Go, 
goatonce! If the servants see you here 


” 
— 


AZ THE GREA 


| Norman 
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was so close that it had deceived 


| many of Lord Norman's intimate friends in 


broad daylight, and the room in which the | 


little comedy had been enacted was but 


dimly lighted. 


Then, again, Floris had been skilfully 


prepared for the deception. 


| Lord Norman; 


| been tricked 





With a smothered oath the man who was | 


80 like Lord Norman that even Floris 
would not in the dim light distinguish be- 
tween them seized his hat and whip and 
Strode from the rooin; and Lady Blanche, 
almost as if she had suddenly grown suspi- 
cious of listeners, glided to the curtains and 
let the:n fall over the opening. 

The little comedy—or traged y—was over. 

* = - * * + 

White to the lips, Floris leant against the 
statue, clutching the cold marble arm to 
support herself, while one could count thirty; 
then, with a convulsive sh tdder,she looked 
round with a wild gaze, as if to convince 
herself that she was awake, and that the 
whole scene was not a delusion of the 
senses, 

Josine, who had been watching her w:th 
pitiless scrutiny, crept up to her; but Floris 
shrank back and put up her band. 

“Don't touch me!” she panted—‘“don't 
speak to me—yet!”’ 

Josine stood beside her, silent and mo- 
tionless, for full a minute; then, witha long 
sigh, Floris moved towards the door. 

Josine looked relieved, she had feared 


She had been told that she would see 


what she would see and hear. Not for one 
moment did it occurto her that she had 
by a diabolically-ingenious 
plot, and the similarity in appearance be- 
tween two men. 

No! 
yond even the plotters’ expectations, and in 
Josine’s breast, as she stood and looked 
down atthe suffering victim in her first 
agonies, swelledina delicious sense of suc. 
cess and trinmph. 


It was she who had improved upon the | 


plot as at first conceived by Oscar Raymond; 
it was to her that its success was mainly 
due. 


she had been warned of 


FOUN DED, A.D.1e2ie> 
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Sine, much less the poor Miss Carlisle.” 


The conspiracy had sueceeded be- | 
the poor young lady can scarcely utter a 


There remained only the finale, and that | 


must be hurriedly pressed forward. 

“Will mademoiselle permit me to get 
her a glass of wine ?”’ she enquiredyina low 
voice. 

Floris shook her head. 

“No? Mademoiselle feels faint, fatigued ; 
1 will get a glass of wine——” 

Floris held up her hand. 

“No! [ could not drink it,” she breathed, 
hoarsely. “I wish to be alone,” she added, 
wearily. 

Josine hesitated. 

“I do not like to leave mademoiselle !”’ 
she said, anxiously. “It has been a great 
shock! Ah, terrible! But mademoiselle 
will recover; she will learn to forget! Ab, 
bah! all men are alike! They are deceiv- 
ers all—every one! It is better that made- 
moiselle should discover it before marriage 
than after.’ 

Floris sat staring at the wall, the girl's 
words falling on her ears unheeded. 

“T am sorry—almost—that I told made. 
moiselle! And yet it was for the best. I 
hope mademoiselle thinks so, and acquits 
poor Josine b 

Floris looked up. Her whirling brain 
had been revolving round one idea—to get 
away. 

“How soon—can 
painfully. 

Josine pricked up her ears, and glanced 





I leave?’’ she asked, 


| at the clock. 


der. ‘I wish to see no one. 
before they return—at once. 





that, notwithstanding her promise, Floris | 
might be impelled to enter the room and , 


follow Lady Blanche, and perhaps charge 
ber with her dupiicity. 

But no such thonght entered 
head;—theone sole idea that possessed her 
from the scen 


Floris’s 


was to get away, anywhere 


which at one fel w had destroyed he 
AappiIness and wrecked her \ Ing 

With slow made he 
way to her room, 
sank exhausted upon the bed. 

That there had been any foul play she 
never suspected fora moment. The resem- 


“ 


weary steps, she 


Josine following her, and 


hlance between Oscar Raymond and Lord | 


| moiselle ! 
| for mademoiselle’s good 


“There is the afternoon mail,’’ she said. 
“But wili not mademoiselle wait and see 
Lady Pendleton ?” 

“No, no!’ responded Floris, with a shud- 
I wish to go 
Will you—” 
she hesitated: she hated asking this girl to 
do anything for her, for she loathed her 
with a loathing that was unaccountable to 
her—“will you see if I can doso? I will 
pay you * 

Josine drew herself up. 

“I do not require any pay from made- 
I have done what [ have done 


” 








“I beg your pardon. Yes, yes! See 


then, please!’ said Floris. 

Josine stole out of the room and went 
swiftly to Lady Blanche’s, and with a 
slight knock she entered. 

Lady Blanche was seated at her table with 
ber proud head bowed in her hands, 

Hearing Josine’s step, she started and 


rose up, facing her with angry indigna 
Hou 2 - ea 
hen her 4 ever ped 
before the cool biack nes Well?’’ sl 
asked, gloomily 
Josine siniled and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 


‘It is all right, miladi; we have succeeded 


capitaily. Ah, but miladi 


| smile of enjoyment; she was having a really 








| had persuaded bitnself that he loved her! 


‘been an actress! She almost deceived Jo- 

Lady Blanche then waved her hand 
haughtily. 

“Pardon, miladi, I could not help my 
humble testimony to miladi’s talents. Ob, 
yes; the little comedy has succeeded. Miss 
Carlisle is convinced that Milord Norman 
has betrayed her, and is anxious—very, 
very anxious—to leave the place imme- 
diately.’’ 

Lady Blanehe drew a sigh of relief. 

“She has no suspicion, then ?—has asked 
no questions?” 

“Suspicion? No! And ask questions?— 
word! It has been so sudden a shock, you 
see, mniladi !"” 

Lady Blanche paced the floor with clasped 
hands and bent head, 

Some victories, as we all know, cost as 
much as a defeat;and Lady Blanche’s vic- 
tory was costing her much in shame and 
degredation. 

Josine watched her with a malignant 
pleasant time of it. 

Lady Blanche happened to turn and see 
her simile. 

"You fool!" she exclaimed, almost ina 
hiss; ‘you cannot foresee what will happen. 
You forget that she will write !’’ 

“To milord !’ said Josine, with easy con- 
fidence. “Bah! And ifshe should, there 
is no reason why the letter, if it contain 
anything we disapprove of, should reach 
milord. Do you think we do not look over 
the post-bag every morning in the servants’ 
hall ?”’ And she laughed. 

Lady Blanche sank in the chair, and 
leant her head in her hands, 

“Wiat do you want?’’ she demanded, 
after a moment. 

‘Nothing, miladi; I merely called to tell 
you that all was going well. Iain now go- 
ing to make arrangements for Miss Car- 


lisle’s departure. I will come and tell 
miladi when she has gone.”” And she stole 
out. 


Floris, left alone, sat for some minutes in 
the same half-stupefied condition. At pres- 
ent she could scarcely grasp all that had 
happened; but with every minute it was 
growing upon her, and she was learning to 





realize that her lover, the man she _ had | 
loved—alas! still loved—-had adored, had | 
looked up toas something more than hu- 
tnan—was false, unutterably false and base, | 
and that he had been guilty of treachery #0 
vile as to be alinost inconceivable. 

All the light had vanished from her life ! 
A few hours ago she had been so happy as 
to be feartul of her happiness, and now | 
there was no more wretched being on the | 
face of God's earth. 

What she should do she knew not. She 
could searcely think, or plan any course of 
action. | 

Within her heart echoed the cry that 
seemed to ring in her ears and stun her— 
“False! False! False!’ | 

He had never joved her, she thought, 
never ! 

He had been taken by a sudden fancy— 
by the tancy which had seized him when 
he read the nove of defiance she had sent 
him before they met, and meeting her he | 


But it had been a mere fleeting fancy! Had 


| she not heard him tell Lady Blanche so? 
He had never really loved her! That was 
the bitterest thought of all! 
If he had lov he und this woman had 
stols w ha 
nefies . — 
her hour of agony: that she hac oa 
sessed| his heart! 
gutno! It was Lady Blanche whom he 


should have | 


bad loved all through, and she, Floris,hac 
been just a passing whitn,that had dicd out 


almost a8 s00n as it was humored! 


| for ine; 


' the memory of 
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Oh, the shame, the misery of it! Every 
kiss she had given him rose up in her 
memory and mocked at her. 

Every endearing word her young, pure 
lips had whispered in his ears caine back to 
torture her. 

Oh, fool, fool that she had heen! Why 
had she listened to him? Why had she 
not refused his proffered love—Love! the 
word was a mockery !—and left him to go 
back to the woman he had never ceased to 
care for? 

And yet—and 
loved him! 

Slipping to the ground she knelt beside 
the bed and hid her face in the covertid. 

She loved bim still! 

In her innermost heart she knew that if 
he came to ber anil confessed his vileness, 
and begged for pardon, she must, must give 
it to him. 

The shame of the thought burnt her face 
and neck with ascarlet flood! Anything, 
anything would be better than that she 
should be so teinpted to forget herself. 

He had called her proud!—she would 
summon her pride to her assistance. She 
would go at once, and never see his face 
again; nothing should induce her to see 
him—no prayer of his or others; from this 
moment he should be as one dead to her. 
Ot Lady Blanche she scarcely thought. 

That Lady Blanche had refused to fly 
with him did not weigh with her for a mo- 
ment. 

The temptress’s courage had failed at the 
critical moment, but in time she would 
have her way, and they would be married. 

Floris saw it all as plainly as possible; he 
would marry her, and they would be 
happy; and in time he would almost have 
ceased to’ remember that such a person as 
Floris Carlisle ever existed; or, if he thought 
of her, it would be with a smile of pitv and 
amusetnent. 

Oh, Heaven! it was hard to bear. She 
dug her hands in the bed to prevent the 
groan that threatened to rise from her lips 
—to keep back the hot, burning tears that 
welled into her eyes. 

Like a lost soul thrust froin paradise, she 
groped in the darkness of her misery, and 
could see no ray of light or hope; all her fu- 
ture lay dark, dark before her! 

“If I could die now,” she murmured—“if 
I had died last night, before I knew of this! 
But no, I shall not die, I shal! live and suf- 
fer—suffer! There will be no forgettulness 
all my life I shail carry this sorrow 

all my life will be embittered by 
these few short happy 
week! Oh, Broce! Bruce! if you had but 
left me alone—if you bad but had merey on 
ine. But vou had none. Heaven knows I 
avoided you. Tdi not, as other women 
had done, set a snare for your love. A bun- 
dred times I fought against it; but you had 
no merey; you taught me to love you, and 
now it is too late to unlearn that lesson. Ob, 
Bruce, may Heaven forgive you!—may 
Heaven deal more kindly with you than 


vet—oh, fool, bow sho 


with me; 


| you have dealt with me !”’ 


And with this prayer in her wonnded 
heart, she rose, and in dull, numbed 
fashion, began mechanically to collect her 
clothes. 


A few minutes Josine came 


afterwards 
in. 

“Ab, that is better!’ she said encourag- 
ingly. “Mademoiselle is recovering! Sob, 
sob! But tnademoiselle must rest—Josine 


will see to the packing for her " 
7 ss Tr =“, 5 wa 
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If Josine had told her «! must g 
and leave all her things behind, she would 
have obeyed, s© he ipless and weak did she 
feel. 

“T have mate i irrangve ments, * whis- 
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oy Josine presently, as she inoved quiet- 
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——— 


lie 
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t and fro “The brougham will be 





enough.” 
And picking out the required amount she 


business of arranging bis wraps, and saw, 
with trouble and anxiety, that her face was 


ready in twenty minutes, Mademoimelie 
will cateh the up-train. | will accompany closed Floris’s band and thrust it back 
ber to the station and see that she starts , Sharply. | 


comfortably.” 
Floris nade no answer. 
ing of ber mother. 


She had had a letter from her two days 
ago, a cheerful, bopefal letter, full of de 
light In Floris’s happiness and the fact that 
abe would be a great countem, the wife of 
How would her 


Lyra Norman btimseelf! 
~oor old mother, so weak and easily moved, 
boar snap anerde biow ! 

A feeling of remorse filled Fioris’s heart 
as she accused herself of almost forgetting 


She was think- 


her mother during these weeks of dream- | 


like news. 

And yet she had not forgotten ber, had 
not ceased to think of her fondly and ten- 
derly ! 

It bad only been that the iove for Bruce 
had threatened to almorb all Ler heart. 
Brace! She must never speak or ever 
think of him by that nameagain. He must 
be **Bruce™ to ber no longer. 

Ifshe thought of nim at all—and how 
could she help thinking of him?--it) must 
be as Lord Norman, as one who bore the 
name of the earl that had been the enemy 
ot bers for generations back, one who had 
ruined ber lite as his forefathers had ruined 
her fortane! 

Yes, there was a tate in it! Surely it had 
been pre-destined that nothing but ill ehould 
come toa Carlisle frown a Norman. 

“There! sald Jonine with a gesture of 
satisfaction. “All is realy! And now,” 
she left the room and returned altoecat inm- 
mediately with a glass of wine —*inade 
inoiselie must drink this, just to please poor 
Jumine!" she pleaded, as Fioris refused it 
with ashake of the heal. “Ah, but yea; 
mademoise'le must not count toe much on 
her strpngth! Supposing she should break 
down and hare to be carried back! Ah, 
but that would be dreadful!" 

Floris stretched out ber band tor the glass 
with a shudder. 

Josgine watched her as she drank the wine 
and then, and mot till then, drew the tele- 
cram from her pocket. 

“See, mademomelie !’’ she said sinootily. 
“This bas just come; 
newa'’’ 

Floria took it apathetically, and opened 
it, then she started up with a wild ery. 

“Heavens, mademoiselle! What is it?” 


I hope it is not bad | 


exclaimed Josine, with adinirably feigned | 


an tiety. | 
“My mother! gasped poor Flori, “My 
mother is ill—dying!? Quick! [ must yo 


at once !"" 

Joaine beld up her hands, witha French 
oath, and burried forward with Fioris's 
jacket and bat. 

“Tut! tut! but that is bad news! But it 
mar not be that the poor lady im dying. 
Ob, tuademoiselle inakes too much of it; 
she meeathe worst.’’ 

“Kead!" panted Floris. “It says ‘Come 
atonee !’ Comeat once, and I am 
dreds of miles away! Oh, Heaven! what 
shall ldo’ Whatehali] do? Quick! or I 
shall go mad '"’ 

“Yea, yes!’ exclaimed Josine, genuinely 
anxious, lor she dreaded lest someone 
should return, and a‘scene’ be the result. 


| said the guard coming u 


“Yes, yee! but forthe love of Heaven, be | 


ealin, mademeoiselle! 
bad: and think, it was impossible for made- 
moisellie to leave earlier! Ah, but lam so 
sorry !"" 

Floris scarcely heard her. With feverish 
eagerness she hurried on ber things, and 
made straight for the door, 

Jomine caught 3 her own cloak and bon- 
net, which she had broughtiu with ber. 

“And Lady Pendleton—the message ?" 

‘“Give ber thie! panted 
throwing the telegram on the table. 
her—I will write P 

“Anoe@—and Lord Norman ?" said Josine, 
feartuliy. 

Floris looked at her as if she did not un- 
dermand. 

The news 
driven all else for the moment 


“Tell 





of: ber mother’s danger had 
out of her 


mind! With a shudder she flung her bands | 


before ber face. 

“No! Tell him nothing!" she said. “I— 
I will write t him also. Be quick! I can- 
neat, will not wait a minute louger!"and al- 
most like one distraught she nade her war 
into the hall. 

The footinen and hall-porter stared at her 
white face, and hurried forward to the door, 
Josine finding tune, as she followed, to 
whisper— 


It may not be so | 


A sleepy porter caine outand assisted the 
lotinan with the imperial, and Jusine and 
Floris went on to the platiorim. 

W nat a contrast in her cond tion since she 
had alighted at this sane place so short a 
time ago, to that with which she returned 
to it! 


' asked, as carelessly as he could. 





Then her cup brimmed over with happl- | 
nesa,and now ita misery was alinost beyond 
endurance. 

Jomine got the ticket, and came aunrying 
upt ash where the luggage should be 
sent. 

Floris told her “‘Weatbury,” and the man 
slowly dabbed the label on. 

Floris rapidly paced up and down the 
platform, Every moment of delay seemed 
t drive her to despair. 

As she thought of the many long miles 
she must go, a the dreadful hours tnat must 
drag through betore she could reach her 
tether’s bedside, she felt as if she must 
throw up her arms and shriek aloud with 
that se:se of hel plessnees which is an added 
torture to Our tisery. 

Presently the train came up. It was an 
express from the lar north, and several pas- 
sengers gotoutto stretch their legs fora 
monentor two, 

Josine had taken a first-class ticket and 
found an empty compartment 

Fioris got in, and would have gone with. 
out a word, but Josine leant forward and 
said, withaquiver in her voice, which 
might have been due to remorse, but was 
wnoere probably caused by excitement— i 

“soul-bye, mademoiselle! You—vou- 
will not forget your promise to poor Jo- 
sine?" 

Fioria looked at her vaguely, 
shook her head and turned! away. 

“I will not forget. No!" she said. 

The guard blew his whistle, and Josine | 
stepped back. 

As she did s0 a gentleman rushed out of 
the station with a sandwich in his hand,and | 
had almost passed Josine on his way to his | 
carriage when he saw her and stopped short. | 

“Josine!” he exclaimed, “Is that you?” | 

Josine—her nerves were getting unstrung | 
—uttered acry. 

“Milord Cliflorde!"” she cried turning | 
pale. 

“Tinne’s up, my lord!" said the guard, 
who knew Bertie well. 

“All right,’’ be said; “one moment.” 

Then he turned to Josine. 

“Are you going up w town? You had 
better get in !"’ 

“No, no! It is inademoiselle!"’ returned 
Josine, wito agitation. 

**Madernoiselle?’’ he repeated. ‘Who?’ 
and he went tothe window and there saw 
Floris, 

With a sudden pallor he looked froin her 
to Josine. 

“It is Miss Carlisle !"’ he said. 
is going up to London alone!” 

“We really must be starting, my lord!” 


again. 
osine, hurriedly. 





then she 


“And she 


“Yea, yes!’’ sai 
“Alone, milord !"’ 

“Why ?" he demanded, with a troubled 
frown. 

Josine bit ber lip. 

*420, nilord !"’ she said. 
start without you.”’ 

He opened the door of Floris’s carriage, 
nodded to the guard,and as the train started 
jumped in. 

Josine stcod looking after the train with 


“The train wi)! 





| a bewildered stare for quitea minute. Then | 


| itwelf in her acute brain. 
< j 
poor Fieris, 


| provingly, then turned and slowly went 


' lord or no lord, be hadn't any business to 


“Bad news. Mademoiselle is summoned | 


home!" 
The broughain door was shut with a bang 


and the pair of borses dashed towards the | 


station. 

Floris shrank into a corner and sat with 
clasped Lands and clasped eyea, and Josine 
Was too wise to utter a word, 

When they reached the station, Floris 
roused berseif and drew her purse from ber 
pocket. 

A few days ago, Lady Pendleton had paid 
her salary, and the sum was alinost intact 
atiil. 

“Take it!" she said, pouring the gold into 
ber hand and offering t to Josine. ‘Take 
my ticket, and—and please keep the re- 
mainder."’ 

Jonine’s eves lit 
looked at the mnonev; 


and she 
wa base. 


up greediiv, 
but there 


ness t. which even the vilest of humanity 
“ t ieax ; 
\ ~ “A v nentts és t 

- ‘N Iw she added.alimost 

rceiy as | ris apalletically pusire 4 the 
iIneney into ber hawd., ‘ Madetjcomel le 
shall not say I took ber money N not 
that !’’ 


And to the miserable creature's credit be 
it stated that she turned pale. 


} 


a curious expression gradually crept into | 
her black eyes. An idea was developing 


Floris and Lord Clifforde, who had been 
her lover, leaving Ballyfloe together! Sure- 
ly that fact would fit into the plot. 

With asmileon ber lips she nodded ap- 


back tu the brougham. 

But a there and returned to the 
station and accosted the sleepy porter. 

“Did vou see that gentleinan who accoin- 
panied the young lady who departed just 


| now, sir ?"’ she asked with smooth polite- | 
ness, 
The man stared at her. Oh, yes, be had 
see him. 


“Well, that was a great personage, sir. It 
was Milord Clifforde,’’ said Josine, with an 
air of importance. 

“Oh, was it?’’said the man,grimly. “Well 


the train waiting.”’ 
said Josine. 


hee 
“Certainly not!" 
morning, sir.” 
Then she returned to the broughain. 
“Parblea’’ ashe murmured. ‘It is likely 
that Milord Norman will not believe poor 
Josine. Sob! my triend the porter will 
bear witnesss that Miss Carlisle went off 
with Milord Clifforde! Bah! but Miladi 
Blanche is not so clever as I think her if 
she cannot make something of that!’ 


(700d 


CHAPTER XY. 


YLORIS looked up as Bertie entered the 
car riage. 
*Lord Clifforde!"’ she said, faintly. 

**Miss Carlisle!" he responded; and the 
two looked at each other in silence for a mo- 
nent 

The shock of the meeting had consid- 
erally moved Bertie, and bescarcely knew 


what t say. 

He had theught of her every day since 
the night ae bad told her of his love and re 
ceived iis Gisinisea!l; she was, in lact.ecarce- 

v ever out of bis iniad. 

And now he had met her! and how 
Strangely, how unexpected!y. Could it be 
possible that she should be traveling to 
town alone? | 


| one question 


/ suspense as best he could. 


| pale and wan, that she inust be either ill or 


unhappy, and his tender, honest beart be- 
n aching. 

“x oe going seuth—to London?’’ he 

\ “Tam #0 


surprised at cooing you that I can scarcely | 


realize that it is in 
genuously. 

“Yes, Fam going 
awered, wearilv. , 

“I—I hope on no sad errand!" he said, 
very gently. “You look ill and tired——” 

“7 am both ill and tired,’’ she said, try- 
ing to smile, and so bringing the tears to 
hereyes. “I have had a telegram 
that mother is dying, Lord Clifforde.”’ 


London,” she an- 


| “No: I will take the ticket—that ts | He glanced at her, as he made a great eyes filled and her heart ached at the sigiit 


of it. 

“Now let me make you comfortable 
again,” he said, “and then you must sie» 
through the night. Tam going & get out 
at the next station for a cigar, but I will see 
that you have the car to yoursell, and I wil|| 
come bark in the morning.” 

He pushed back one of the padded arms, 


eed you!” be added, in- and made a pillow of bis portmanteau and 


| hes ulster, and then when the t: ain stopped 


| 


got oat. 
*(j000-night,’’ he said, tr. to speak 
| cheerfully. ‘“*Mind you are to ld 


| 


saying | 


He did not say that he was sorry; his face, | 


his eves, said that sufficiently plainly, but 
be jvoked at Lis watch. 

“I am glad thatthis is the express,’ he 
said. “We shall be there early in the 
morning. I hope that you will tind Mrs. 


' Carlisle better than you expect.” 


Floris's Vi pos moved in an inaudible 
“Thank you! and she let her head sink 
back on the cushion. 

Bertie got up and drew the window-cur- 
tain, dragged bis own footwariner forward 
jor her, and carefully arranged his rugs 
over her. 

“You must let me make you as comforta- 
ble as Tean!"’ he said, apologeticaliv. ‘It 
is not inuch one can doto get comfortable 
in a railway carriage, unfortunately.” 

“Thank you!” said poor Floris, taintly, 
finding her voice. “Are you going to Lon- 
don?” she asked. 

“Yea, through London,” he answered,his 
frank, blue eyes stealing an anxious glance 
at the pale face. I cannot tell you how glad 
I atn that I should happen to be traveling 
by thistrain! I did not know I was coim- 


ing till the last moment!” 


“No?” she said. 

There was silence for a moment. 
baunted and worried bii; 
why was she traveling atone?) Even at the 
cost of wearying, perhaps harassing her, he 
must know. 

**You have been staying at Ball vfloe?" he 
asked gently. 

“Yes,” said Floris, her eyes fixed on the 
rug, ber bands clasped tightly. 

She knew what was passing in his mind 
and the question that was coming, and she 
dreaded it as the wounded inan dreaus the 
surgeon’s probing Knite. 


F \oris put out ber band wearily, and he 
took it, and pressed it, laying it down agnin 
on the rug witb a peculiar gentleness, 

He gave the guard bal-a-sov to lock 
the door, then took himself off @ cigar 
and his troubled, Soden anxious 
heart, into a smoking coin nt, to get 
through the tedious bours of aight. 

Fioris lay and cried, for the first Aime. 
There is nothirg in the wide that 
goes quicker toa wounded heart than tie 
voice and the touch of a friend, and such a 


| true friend as she knew Bertie to be. 


The | 


The brandy acted as a sedative—ar Bertie 
had guessed it would—and after a while 
she tell asleep. 

it wasa troubled sleep, in-which she 
dreamed that she and Bruce stoodjon opp.- 
rite sides of a river, loohing at each other 
with vearning eyes and with hands 
stretched out, and the river rose and rose, 
widening the distance between thein until 
an angry ocean roared in its place, and 
gradually—but surely—engulphed them 
beth. 

She was awakened by the unlocking of 
the door to admit Bertie. 

“Ah! he said, remorsefullyv; ‘“‘you were 
asleep! I have woke you! I will go out 
again!’ 

But Floris shook her head. 

“I shall not sleep again,”’ she said. 
we nevr London yet ?”’ 

“Not very far from it!’ he answered. 
“Near enough to get some break fast !’”’ and 
he took a cup of coffee froin a lad. 

“Forgive ine,”’ he said,as he gave it to 


“Are 


| her; **but have you sent word you are coin- 


“With the Lynches, of course?" said Ber- | 


tie. “I remember reading your naine 
amongst the list of visitors in the papers.”’ 
*“*Yes,”’ she said. 
“‘Is—is Bruce there still? 


he is not, or you would not be alone. I 


ing ?”* 

Floris shook her head. 

“All right!” he said, taking outa tele- 
gram form; “I have filled it in; just a line 
lo say that you areon the way. I thought 
you might not have had time. Give methe 
address !"’ 

“Westbury,” said Floris, falteringly. 

He wrote the address with a pencil, and 
gave the form to the boy who was waiting, 


| as simgly and naturally as he had per- 


But of course | 


read of your—-your engagement, Miss Car- | 


lisie,’’ he added burriediy, and with a sud- 
den flush on his handsome face that was 
rather peler than ot old. 

Floris winced. 

“Lord Norman is still at Ballytioe ?’’ she 
replied in a low voice. 

sertie stared, crimsoned and turned pale. 

Bruce at Ballyfloe, and perinits her to 
take this long journey in the train alone. 

“Ishe?” he said. “Why didn’t be—I 
beg your pardon. Please do not be angry 
or think me i:npertinent.”’ 

“No, no!”’ she broke in witha 
lip. “Do not say any more. 
and—and 111, I think !” piteously. 

“Oh, forgive me!"’ he said reimorsefully, 
“but, indeed, it was not idle curiosity !”’ 

“I know she murmured. 

“IT will not harass you,’’ he said. “Will 
you try and get some sleep? Let me 
pull this rug more closely round you. Try 
and rest and get soine sleep, if possible.”’ 

With reverential gentleness he re- 
arranged the rug, and then taking up his 
paper, went tothe further end of the car 
and made the pretence of being absorbed 
in yesterday’s news. 

But the closely-printed lines ran into one 
ancther before his eyes, and the lovely face, 
so pale and wan, came between bim and 
the paper; and his anxiety grew and grew 
until he felt as if he imust go across to ber 
andtake her hands in his, and exclaim, 
**For Heaven's sake, tell ie what bas hap- 
pened, Floris !"’ 

But he restrained himself, and bore the 
Perbaps, he 
hoped, she would tell him ot ber own accord 
before the journey’s end. 

Floris closed her eyes and turned ber 
head away, and tried to sleep; if she did 
not succeed in sleeping, she fell into a state 
of semi-stupor in which ber misery was 
nuinbed and leas acute. 

Meanwhile the train dashed on, and as 
evening came it stopped at one of the great 
stations. 

Bertie got out quietly, and going to the 
refreshment bar, bought some brandy, and 
got a tumbler and a sinall bottle of water 
and some biscuits, and returned with his 
purchase to the cur. 

“Isthis London ?” asked Floris. 

“No,” be said mentioning the station. 
“We have many bours of traveling yet. 
Are you rested 7?” 

“Yes, thanks,” she replied. 

“And warin ?” 

She glanced at the thick rug, and smiled 
wearily and gratefully. 

“I bope you will be able to sleep right 
through,’’ said Hertie. “‘But you must 
take a sleeping draught to enable you to do 


Hie nixed a 


uivering 
am tired 


tt rand imud-water 
offered it to her. 
Floris took it at once, to mark her grat 
tude to bit for lust uglhttulness,and ever 
ate one Of the biscuits, thought the effort 


cost ber nore than he wuessed, 

“That's better,”’ he said, with ashadow of 
his old blithe sinile that seeined so familiar 
to Floris, and recalled so much that her 





formed all the other little acts of kindness 
tor her. 

Floris’s eyes filled. 

“You are very good to 
forde !"’ she said, brokenly. 

Bertie siniled. 

‘That is nonsense !"’ he said. ‘You will 
make me teel ashamed. Westbury! It is 
not far from London. Will you be able to 
go straight through, do you think?’ he 
asked, an xiouslv. 

“Oh, yes, yes!" she repiied. ‘I aim hop- 
ing—praying—that I may not lose a min- 
ute!” and she began trembling. 

“Don't be anxious!"’ he said, taking out 
his Bradshaw. “Yes, you will not lose 
many minutes. I will see that you catch a 
train at the other terminus. But you must 
drink that coffee, please !"" 

She obeyed, al:nost humbly. Ue waited 
until she had finished it, then took the cup 
from her and went into his corner again, 
and took np his paper. 

There was silence tor some tninutes, then 
Floris spoke. She felt as if she must speak 
to him; in common gratitude for all his care 
and thoughtfulness she tnust strive and for- 
get her selfish sorrow. 

‘Have you been in Scotland ?”’ she then 


ine, Lord Clif- 


| asked. 


tie put down the paper instantly, and 
went and sat opposite her, so that she night 
not have to raise her voice. 

“Yes; at my cousin’s, the duke’s.” 

“Shooting ?” faintly. 

He nodded. 

“yee,” 

He might have added— 

“Trying to kill deer and my own sorrow 
at the ioss of you!"’ and she knew that he 
might so have replied as well asif he had 
said it in so mony words. 

“And how is Lady Pendleton?” be then 
asked. 

Floris said that she was well, quite well. 
Then a pause ensued. They could neither 
of :hein talk coinmonplace; see with her 
misery weighing ber down, he harassed by 
anxiety on ber account. 

As if by mutual consent they leant back, 
and Fioris closed ber eyes. 

The train sped on, the green fields gave 
place to rows of houses and -vorkshops, and 

resently the engine snorted and steamed 
into the great terminus. 

“Wait bere: do not move,” he said. “I 
will come for you when I am ready—” and 
he got out and went for her luggage. 


“I have got a cab,” he said, when he re- 


turned. ‘There is just time to catch the 
other train.”’ 

He drew her arm within bis and placed 
her in the cab, and then followed. 

“Oh, do not come!’ she said. “I have 
given you trouble and anxiety enough ; 
please do not come any further!”’ 

‘Il ain coming to the station, if you will 


ne,’ "he answered, simmply,and headded, 
itt iow for her to hear, “Would to 
Heaven that I could go all the way with 
pth 
“Will vou write to me and let me know 


’ he asked, when the cab 
“I will give you 


Low you get on ? 
had got on the asphalte. 
the address.”’ 

“Yes,”’ said Floris meekly. 


They neared the other station; the time 
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was approaching when he must leave her. 
Hr saaet to beat with a wistfi; 


ing t learn the truth; and suddenly, — 


go suddenly that Floris started, he leant 


*-Floris—Miss Carlisle—I shall leave you 
in a few minutes, Heaven knows how sor- 
rowfully and anxiously. Will you let that 
anxiety plead for me, if lask you tw tell 
ine why you have left Bruce at Ballyfloe ? 
—why he has let you take this journey 
alone — 

“|—T cannot tell you!” she answered, 
brokenly. 

His tace went pale. 

“Then something has happened! For 
Heaven's sake, tell ie, Florm I cannet 
leave you without seeing whether I cann:« 
help vou. Have pity on me, and tell me.” 

“You cannet help me—no one can help 
ine!" she murmured, her bands clasped 


tightly together, ber face was wan and | 


wuite. 

“You do not Know ; at any rate, tell me. 
You can contile in 
your brether. I would to Heaven that I 
were!" 

Floris s':0°k ber head. 


“Why nas Bruce not come with you?” | 
be asked, his Llue eyes fixed on bers ap-— 


pealingly. 

She shuddered. 

“Do not speak of him. Let—let me forget 
bim !"’ 

“Forget him!—forget Bruce! Why, it 
was only the otherday that you were en- 
gaged t-» him,” he said, trembling with ex- 
citewoent. “Are you not—is the engage- 
ment broken off? For Heaven’s sake, tell 
me, Floris.” 

She raised her eyes to his solemuly. 

“Yes; it is broken off.” 

He drew a long breath, his eyes still fixed 
on her. 

“And it is this, then, added to the bad 
news from home, that makes you look like 
this! I—I guessed it! But why ?—what 
has happened? Ob, Floris! it makes my 
heart ache to see you looking so wretebed 
and iniserable! Floris, ;ou know that I 
wouid gladly give up my life, if it would 
purchase an heur’s hap loos for you.” 

She put out ber hand, pleading to him 
for silence; but he would not, could not, 
stop. 

“You know it! Floris, let me help you. 
Tellme what has happened. Have you 
quarreled ?” 

She shook her bead. 

“No! Then—then it is Bruce’s ult! In 
any case it inust be his! But he will be 
sorry! Itis nut too late to bring things 
round again. Floris, let me be as your bro- 
ther should. Let me have the satisfaction 
74 healing this breach between you. May 
“No!” she said, buskily. ““No one can do 
that—not even you!” 

“Let ‘ne write to bim!”’ he pleaded. “We 
are old friends. He would take more from 
me than from anyone else, Floris, if I 
know hin. he is at this moment suffering as 
deeply as vou are. But itis not of him I 
am thinking, but of you—of you! Let 
me write! A word now will do so much 
good!" 

The tears ran down her face a3 she shook 
her head, 

“No word that can be written can do any 
good,”’ she murmured,and there was some- 
thing in the tone of her voice which carried 
conviction to Bertie’s soul. 

“Then—then be has done you some great 
wrong !"’ he said, and his face crimsoned 
angrily. **It is not so?”’ 

_ “He has done mea wrong beyond repara- 
tion,” she said simply. 

He threw his ulster apart as if he were 
Stifling. 

‘(rreat Heaven! Has—has he been false to 
you? No, that is not possible !”’ 

She turned her face away. 

“He has! Bruce! Ob, Floris, there must 
be some awful mistake. See now, 1 have 
kuown Bruce all my whole life; I would 
answer fur his honor with my own 

“Ohi, stop, stop!’ she moaned. ‘It is all 
of no use! I, too, would have answered for 
bis honor with my life, and you see that we 
are parted —and—and—so soon !"" and her 
_lips quivered. “Do notsay any more t& 

me. Nothing, nothing can bridge over the 

gull between me and oe Norman. I bave 
seen him for the last time. It we had quar- 
reled, dv you think I would not have vcen 
the firstto own myself wrong? J would 
have gone on iy Knees to him! Quarreled! 
Any quarrel may be healed, but this tiat 
has come between us is a barrier which no 
words, no time even, can castdown! If you 
have any pity for me——”’ 

“Floris!” 

“Do uut gay another word. Promise me 
that vou will not write to bim! Write! It 
would be a humiliation too terrible to be 
thought of? Oh, Lord Clifforde, do nt 
think ine ungrateful? 1 always thought of 
you asafriend! I have not forgotten—” 
Ler tears came thick and fast now—‘“your 
proinise to be a friend if I should ever need 
one, and I aim grateful!—grateful! But no 
friend, not eveu a brother, could do or say 
augut that would help ine now!” 

Bertie wiped the drops of perspiration 
fromm his brow, too agitated to speak. 

th ta 1s to be done ?”’ he slowly mut 
tered. 


“Nuthing!" said Floris. ‘Lord Clifford 


we have al our own troubles bear : I 
inust bear mine as best Ican. I! i esha 
never forget your hindness, never! Heav 
knows how gratefully I sha re 


’ and she beld out ber white trembling 
hand. 

He took it and pressed it almost fiercely. 

“It I bad but atte 4 If I could bat 
have foreseen !”’ he very de- 
Spairingl vy. 

She shook ber hend. 


murinured, 


me as ift—as if I were | 

















| “You could rot have helped me !”" 
» “Ne, mel” be said. “But,” 


| “butne thing I o-uld have done; I could 


bis watch as the cal) drew up at the station, | 
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Deer-stalking had been a passion to him, 


he took ont | and there was no one whore knowledge ‘«f 


the sport wae greater than bis,no one whore 
eyes were keener, or whose physical endur- 


| ance was greater. 


have kept out of the fool’s errand ! aim 
ixnind on!’ 
Ste locked at him questioningly. His | 


lips were set lightly, bis brows drawn as it 
vith pain. 

“Florm, Miss Carlisle just now 1 said how 
sorry I was [ ould nct go further with you 
than this station. That was before I knew 
this, before l knew how badly you wanted 
afriend. Judge bow deeply, how madly I 
must regret itnow! Floris, the reason 
canna go with you, see you safely at home 
and remain near youto help vou, if pos- 
sible, is that I am leaving England at 
ener. 

“Leaving England ?" she said, ina very 
| dall way. 

“Yeu,” be answered,gnawing at his mou- 
Stache, his face white and drawn. “Yes; I 
_ am ordered on active service. I am now on 
my way fo join ty reg ment at the docks. 
Ishali just have time to do so, and no 
more 

“Your regiment?” 

“Floris,” be went on, his eyes fixed on 
her wistfully, “1 tried bard to forget vou— 
ah, do nat shrink. Do youthink I would 

speak of my love now, now thet you are in 
thistruuble 2 No! I tried to get over ny 
sorrow, tried honestly, but I could not, A 
Stronger man tight have done so, but I am 
net strong, or uy love for you was stronger 
than myself! Let it be asit may, I have 
failed. When l real in the papers that 
Bruce had won what I had lost, England 
| becamne hatetul to we. I could not bear to 
| face the probability of meeting vou and him 
while my leve for you lived in ny hear: so 
Stremgiy. This war broke out,they wanted 
volunteers I wasan officer in the «militia, 
and eligiv.e, and I offered myself for active 
Service. They accepted ine only yesterday, 
and ordered me out.” 

His hand sought hers, and grasped it 
tightly, and Floris could not find it in ber 
beart to draw it away. 

“A few hours agol might have backed 
oct, or gotan exchange ; but there is not 
time now! There ts hardly tine to present 
myself. Iamust go! L[imust go and leave 
you, Fiors, to meet this trouble alone. Ob, 
Heaven, what fools men are! 
watted—Oh, don't inisunderstand ine !’’ 
for Florts had shrunk back. ‘It is not that 
Ibave any wild hope of winning you, 
though Heaven only knows what such love 
2s nine could compass! In tine you might 


— 








If | bad but | 


have had pity on me,if all is really over be- | 


tween Bruce and you. But it was not that 
hope of which! was thinking. I regard 
myself as your brother, Floris; dear Floris! 
and I must leave you!'’—his voice taltered 
—**I may never see you again! It is hard 
to leave you in such trouble, and alone, but 
1 must do so!’ 

“Do not think of me! murmured 
Floris. 

He stared at his watch, and thrust it back 
in bis pocket, with a groan. 


little 


“Yes: we inust part! Just when I might | 


have been of some use to you! Fool! fool!” 
and he clasped her hand with a despairing 
gesture. 


“On, bush, hush!’ murmured Floris. 
“You could not have helped ine! Do net 
think of me! But this war-—" 


He laughed bitterly. 

“Who cares about the war?" he retorted. 
“It was an excuse to get away ; tc de some- 
thing. # that in the doing of it Linight for- 
get sou; and pow I shall carry this remnem- 
brance of you with me. Alone! Alone, 
with no one by your side; while I might 
bave been near vou to help and comfort 
rou. Yes, 1 have been a fool, aud IT am 
rightly punished !”’ 

It was Floris’s turn 
timidiy, she put out 
his. 

“and do vouthink you have not coimnfort- 
ed me?” she murmured, her sad voice 
grown softand tender. ‘Dear triend, the 
memory of your kindness and tender-heart- 
edness will remain with me though you 
have gone. Do not forget me, Lord Clif- 
torde; reme:.ber that that vou have 4 sis 
ter bere in England who will pray for your 
safety and happinessjand who,bappen what 
will, will never forget how true a friend 
vou bare been to her!"’ 
~ Noman will bave cause to blush for Ber- 
tie when we say that the tears swarin thick- 
ly in his eyes 
““Hearen bless you, Floris!” he whisper- 
ed. “Would to Heaven that I had had 
Bruce’s luck! IT would not have squan- 
dered it and trampled it under foot as he 
has done!” : 

There was no time for more; there was, 
indeed, scaresiv time to get herticket. But 
he did get it, and put ber inthe train, and 
stom! at the car door, holding her hand in 
his te the last moment. 

‘4 5000d-bre, Floris ! 
with you, sister!” 

Then she was borne out of 
And # Floris jost both her lovers in 
dar. 


(rently, 
took 


to console, 
her band and 


You take my heart 


his sight. 
one 





CHAPTER XVI. 
Hyood old times,’§ which, thank 
by the way, we shall never see 
red inortals were supposed t» 


N the 
Heaven, 
again, favo 


bat een guided by spirits, which, when 
favored mortals were thinking of set 

4 wiventures, sispered, “4 

“ 4 a? . £ 
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- Az ¥ Sf rit | ” j | ce rtain! 1 
w Lispere j Ss ear. Lise rm 4 

f th Searfross expedition, ‘Do not go! 
As it was,though be bad no presenti- 
nents of coming eviland the plot which 
ad been laid tor the destruction of bis hap 
piness, be was not very keen on the out- 

j ng- 


But on this occasion he would rather have 
remained at Ballytive, and spent the two 
i with Florm, 

© back out of the affair was for hiimn,how- 
ever, an iimpossibility. 

Sir Joseph had organized tho expedition 
for weeks past; and then again, there wax 
the personage who particularly desired Lord 


Norman’s ounpany. 
The party started in the early morning,on 
horseback attended by a few favored High- 


land servanta,who were experts in stalking 

and everybody who knew anything of the 

sport declared that the prospects were first- 

rate, and that the sturdy Scotch ponies 

would soon return laden with tbe royal 
ine, 

Their road lay over vast mountains, and 
through wild valleys or gorges, grand and 
solitary in the highest degree, and at night- 
falithey found themselves in the very 
wildest part of the country, at Scarfross 
itself. 

For sbelter there was a rude, hut-like 
building, barely supplied with the meces- 
suries, and very few of the comforts of ex- 
latence, but the wild, barn-like place was as 
welcome t the tired party as if it had been 
a palace in South Kensington,and in tbe 
best of spirits they sut down toa plain din- 
ner, served in a room none too big to hold 
thei. 

Lord Norman, who had been rather ai- 
lent during the long ride, grew snore cheer- 
ful after dinner, and when the cigars were 
alight vouchsafed to relate soine of his ex- 
periences in deer-stalking, and to be gener- 
ally amusing. 

hey gathered round the fire chatting un- 
tiléleven, then by iutual consent went off 
to bed. 

As the accommo tation was strictly limit- 
ed, two men had to sleep in a room, and 
Lord Norman found that his companion 
chanced w bea young fellow fresh from 
college, who was an intense adimirer of his, 
and who, in fact, had begged and prayed 
Sir Joseph to arrange that be should share 
Lord Norman's room. 

The boy, he was very little more, had 
stolen up asbort time before the general 
withdrawal, and bad seen that a good fire 
was burning, and had, with his own hands, 
made the rough apartment a8 shipshape as 
it could be made by the arrangement of 
rugs and shawls, choosing for himself the 
sinallest bed, and in every way he could 
think of studying his hero's comfort; feel- 
ing thatif be could gain Lord Norman's 
permission to be near him on the eventful 
inorrow he should be amply rewarded. 

“Well, Harry,” said Lord Bruce, lookin 
round, “you haven't forgotten your ol 
flagging days! You have made the room 

uite home-like! What a splendid fire! 

he -vorst of it is one is always tempted to 
situp ard keep iteompany. Do you mind 
if] have acigar? Say so if you do!” 

“Mind!” said Lord Harry, tervently. 
“I'll have one too if I shan’t be disturbing 
you by sitting up.”’ 

Lord Norman laughed, 
tion pleased hitn. 

‘Here, take one of these!"’ he said giving 
him his case. “We mustn’t sit up long 
though. We start almost at daybreak, and 
it will be hard work and no rest to-morrow 


The boy's devo- 


| Harry.” 


“] shan 'tsleep for thinking of it!’ said 
Lord Harry—he bad come into his title a 
few months back. “Ob, by-the-way, Nor- 
man, would you miad my goin with you 
instead of one of the others? know it is 


a great favor 1 aim asking, and I shan’t be | 


too much eut up if you refuse,” he went on 
eagerly; “but if you say ‘ves,’ I'll promise 
to do exactly a8 you tell ine, and not make 
a nuisance of imveelf.”’ 

Lord Norman nodded. 


“J shall be very giad to have you, HMarry,”’ | 


he said, little guessing what would come 
of the boy's request. “And I’m sure you 
will be anything but a nuisance.”’ 


Lord Harry expressed bis gratitufle quiet- 


ly; he knew his hero disliked any fuss,and 
the two drew near the fire and sinoked and 
talked ; that is, Lord Norwaian talked and 
the boy listened with reverent ears and 
closely-rivetted attention. 

Lord Norman toid him exactly what he 
would have to do on the morrow, iimpress- 
ing upon biu how necessary it would be to 
maintain perfect silence, and to guard 
ayainst bis being seen by the deer. 

**Deer- crawling it might be called,instead 
of deerstalking,’’ te said, ‘for we siall Lit- 
erally bave to crawl and drag ourselves 
over the ground once the gaine is spot- 

“9 

“J shall watch you, Norinan, and do ex- 
actly as I see you du,’’ said Lord Harry, 
earnestiy. 

“And luck standing by us, we will give 
a good acouunt of ourselves! And now we 
had better turn in, I] think.”’ 

Lord Harry got up at or ee with the obed- 
ience of a private to his officer, and went to 
bed, but Lord Norinan sat and watched the 
fire. 

[fO BK CONTINUED. ] 

Tae wemanlv woman is not ambitious of 

personal display outside the perfect o mduct 
f ' innate beauty 
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Hr ¢ eeanud her own legit 
1r)ee- 


sie is wr bome an ‘ i 


Shbeis not of the 


noni. mer and «“ met. 3 
silly sisterinod who think housekeeping a 
degradation, and who would rather do the 
third-rate work of nen than the best of that 


which nature and society Lave opportioned 


to themrse. ves. 


° 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Luck.—Once a shepherd,caught out upon 

the hilis by night, Lulit a fire under the lee 
ot pile of stones that be had tossed to. 

gether. The heat ep!it some of the stones, 
and in the morning the man saw within 
one of the cracks a piece of shining sliver 
ore. That happened in Peru, and thus were 
discovered the mines of the Cerro de Pasco, 
which have yielded $400,000,000, 

Razors.- Homer, who is suppesed to 
have written nearty 3,000 yearn ago, alludes 
to the use of the razor. This instrument 
has generally been mae of inetal, bat Cor- 
teztound the Mexicans using rasors of 
obsidian, and the Tahitian» use pieces of 
shell and sharks’ teeth ground to a tine 
edge. In China and Japan, razors, like 
English oves, but witneut bLandles, are 
used. 

PHOTOGRAPHING THE KORAN.—Aconrd- 
ing tothe custom of the Turks, the Koran 
must not be printed, bot always be pre- 


served in tmanuscript. This circumstance 
puts it out of the power of the poor classes 
to possess 1 copy of the sacred book, and re- 


course bas been had to photography. As 
the heliographic process had no existence 
when Mohammed promulgated tis) prohi- 
bition, there can be no fupropriety in em- 
ploy ing it for the dissemination of his teach- 
ngs, particuiarlv asin Turkey this process 
is not classed with printing, but is deseribed 
as d1.0 to the Jirect actin ofthe sun, It is 
thos that peessaren>? cones to the resque 
of a religion professed by a great nuinber of 
races, 

Snow 1N Jucy.—It is said, on a certain 
oocasion, when the editor of Moore's Alina- 
nac, once « famous English publication, was 
busily engaged making vome calculations, 
one of the compositors came hastily in and 
stated that there was a blank oppomite a cer- 
tain partot July where the weather was 
usually foretold, and asked what be should 
putin. The editor, annoyed at the inter- 
ruption, said, “Oh! don't bother me now. 
Put in anything—thunder, bail, and snow! 
if you like.” The compositor took hii at 
his word; and 1 #0 happened that it did 
thunder, hail, and snow at this very time; 
and to this cause was put dowm the great 
popularity of the almanac, tor such a lucky 
prophecy (7) could not fail to raise the au- 
thor of it in the estimation of the public ju 
general. 

CHANGED Ilis Mix v.—The late Professor 
Dunean of Scotland was, prior to his ap 
pene Ww bis chair, rector of an academy 
n Forfarshire, and ventured wl make pro- 
| posalstoalady. They were walking to- 
gether, and the imnportant question was put 
without preliminary sentiment or note of 
warning. Of course the lady replied by a 

entie “No! the subject was lunnedintely 

ropped; but the parties soon inet again. 
| “Do you remember,’ at length said the 
| lady, ‘a question you putts me when we 
| last met?’ The protesseor said that he re- 
membered. “And do you remember my 
answer, Mr. Duncan?’’—“Ob! ver,’’ said 
the protessor.—“Well, Mr. Duncan," pro- 
ceeded the lady, “I bave been led, on con- 
sideration, to change my imind.’’—“And 
a have I,’ drily responded the protessor. 

Force or Hanit.—Sir George Staunton 
visited aman in ludia who had cominitted 
a tnurder, and in order not only to save his 
life, but what was of much more conse- 
quence, his caste, he submitted to the _— 
alty imposed; this was, that he should sleep 
for seven years on a bedstead witheut any 
inattress, the whole surface of which was 
studded with puints of iron, resembling 
nails, but nots sharp as to penetrate the 
flesh. Sir George saw hii in the fifth year 
of his probation, and bis skin was then like 
the hide ofa rhinoceros, but more callous; 
at that tine, however, he could sleep com- 
fortably on his “bed of thorns,’’ and re- 
inarked that, at the expiration of the term 
of his sentence, he should tmost probably 
continue that system from choice which he 
| had been obiiged to adopt from necessity, 
Huewinciry.—Hoamilitty bas this consola- 
tion: It finds that the greatest ininds have 
had the least conceit; that Shakspeare bent 
down from the imperial beight of bis intel- 
lect to be taught byaciown, be iaformed 
by 2 turlkinaid; that Socrates, in his cole- 
brated voyage in search of knowledge, with 
his perpetual question concerning the cause 
of things, found that knowledge in a work- 
man's shop which he could not find 
amoogst the sehools of the professors or 
philosophers; that Newton compared him- 
selftoachild whe, playing on the sea-shore, 
had picked upa shell here and a stone 
there, and knew no tore of them. The 
bullet of steel is worn smooth and polished 
when it bas passed through the gizzard of 
an ostrich. Tie most conceited young prig 
who ever lived will find bis level when 
bronght to the rud« experience of the whole 
world. 

THe Leatuen Mevar.—We often hear 
of tue leather mnedal, and in some Instances 
our military inarkstnen bave won, and ac- 
casionally wear, the ! as a sort 





leather inedal 
of absurd regal.a, marking avery low rate 
of narksmmanship. Some time during the 
fourteenth century the French King, John, 
for the ransouw of tis royal pe reon, promised 
to pay Edward II]. of Rogland 3,000,000 of 


gold crowns ypder to toltil toils obliga- 
tion, @ was reduced t mortifying 
arcauite of nea x{ en of the 
palace r { act 
se bye va silver In bis 
reiy a f | y " t irlesquo 
honor f tory j ‘ i ‘oouferring a 
leather medal.” The triposiig ceremonies 
accotnpanvina the presentation gave tull 
force, dignity, and value t the leather 


jewel, which even novlemen were proud to 
| receive at the hands of majesty. 
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OVEK THE WHEAT. 





BY ANNA BUY NTON AVERILL. 





Over the wheat the oriole few, 
A fash of Game . and he shook the dew 
Vrom bis wings and sang, In the worn so sweet, 


| (rver the wheat, over the wheat, 


(iver the wheat the warin wind biew, 
And Bocks of ewallowsof dusty hue 
Came ip the tetlight, wheeling Bex t 
(iver the wheat, over the wheat. 


fiver the @wheat the darkness Bowed, 

And the twinkling lamp of the fire-fly glowed 
All night long, im the hovering beat, 

Uver the wheat, over the «heat. 


Over the wheat the eoft rain fell, 

The duet and the heat and the drought to quell $ 
Cod ite marmurous pulses beat 

fiver the eheat, over the wheat. 


Olver the eheat the long hours passed 
TU! ripe for the harvest it stood at last; 
Soslow, soeur. so etrange, so aweet, 


iroweth to ellence the golden wheat, 


fiver the wheat the silent sky 

Cinened out to the «tara eo high: 

linder the wheat the silent ground 

Deepened down to the dark profound, 

And the binds that ower the wheat flelds flew 

( ould tell of ite secret as much as you; 

Por netera wie man lived who knew 

tlow out of the dark and the light itgrew 
<A 


A Cruel Vengeance. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘Hi8 WEDDED WIFE,”’ 
“WE 


“LADYBIKD #6 PENITENCE,”’ 
KIS#ED AGAIN, ROBIN,’ 
‘BUNCHIE, '' ETC. 
CHAPTER VIIJ.—(CCONTINUED.) 


ND this is his work,his vengeance—the 
coward, tie—" 





“Whose work 7''—the frozen calm was | 


broken through at last. 

Anita sprang to ber feet,and something of 
realinnyg borror, «couprenension that had 
not been in them yet, seemed to leap sud- 
dently tuto her bright shining eyes; her 
rigid tips unelo»ed, her breath caine thick 
aid fast. 

“Whom work—oh, George, whose work 
mit?" 

Sir (ieorge’<« grav face and tear-reddened 
eyes were slowly raised. 

“Who but the one man bad eause to hate 
our darling —iny nephew Frank de Wal- 
den?” 

“Na, nol’ 

Antta’s hands were raised and passionate- 
lv clasped above her head; ber voice rose 
Inashril scream that echoed through all 
the house of mourning like the ery of a lost 
spirit, and brought the servants pouring in 
pellet. 

“Not he 
He would not bari 
was —— 

She broke down there, with a strange, 
gurgling ery, funz oct both arms, and fell 
jorward pon her face, 

When they raised ber, face, dress, 
hands were deluged with blood, 

Shehlad broken a large vessel in the 
lungs, andeven the most) inexperienced 
person there knew that her lile was drain- 
ing away. 

And io teuth she never recovered consci- 
Ouse, Hever spoke again, 

The agony of slong lifetiine had been 
condensed into those few hours, and wind 
and body had alike broken down under the 
unnatural mrain, 

She lay for some hours,looking like some 
lovely monumental figure in her perfect 
pallor and perfect calin, slowly breathing 
her lite away; and, before the evening 


Oh, Heaven, no! 
No; it 


wet Frank! 
my darling! 


and 


shadows fell, Sic George was doubly  be- | 
| impressed by the pusslouate conviction of | 


| the youug inan’s speech. 


reaved, 

The mother and child, #0 cruelly parted 
here, bad tet aygala oF the immortal 
slore. 


The teo voung inea had gone straight 
frou Mr. Verver’s bouse to the raitway- 
station; buboniy one of them had been 
suffered t reach De Walden Court, for 
Frauk was arrested ashe entered the train, 
and the tman who had hit in charge was 
naturally anxiguas lo place #4 prisoner 80 iin- 
portant in josnediate sale-keeping. 

[yor Croxtord grew very pale, and inan- 
liested an unexpectodly puynacious dispo- 
sition wen be saw the significant gleam of 
steel iu the detective's hand; but Frank re- 
strained bins with an imploring glance, and 
he could only gnaw Lis blonde moustache, 
and tees savagely ininerable and very hel p- 
lesen. 

“Itinust have come sooner or later,” 
Prank said, as they parted, 

lie was wonderfully calin and 8e | f-pos- 
sessed, though bis eyes gleaned with a lev- 
érish brightuess;and bis bandsome face was 
very pale. 

“But I 
(serge. 


w.shi—I wish 1 had seen Sir 
You will go & him, Croxford,and 








nay how I grieve for iny little cousin, for 


biw, for— 
Hie paused suddenly, witha blank face; 


then added slowly—‘Hut bowil he thinks 
me guilty ? 

“Tuen be isa fool for his pains,’ Tord 
Crozford broke in, with a the roughness 
{ genu @ fewlitiy. te'F nig itv, Frank ! 
] waould an mnt “lleve ! Th. pw) reui 
3 . 
— | &- 

Prank answered only bv a grateful look : 


and the other went on lastily 
“Ol course, I wiil 

bring my report 

spirita, old feliow. 


deputv and 
Keep up your 


met ms your 
seco fom, 


TD tscme 


sad tiislaken Cau \ 


— ———— 


never last long, you know; and--and 


Heaven bless you, gout-bye !" 

And with a wartn hand-clasp, the good- 
hearted young Visoount hurried away,hor- 
ribly ctanad of the tears that dimmed 
bis glasses an! were an honerto his man- 
hood, if he bad but the sense to are It. 

It was late when be arrived at De Wal- 
den Court; but only the faintest gliminer 
of light broke through the tmansive ivy- 
grown long frontage of the wondertul 
house, 

The vast entrance-hal! wasall in shadow, 
and the kindly twesmsenger, already suffi- 


ciently depressed, feit Lis heart sink lower | 


and lower an he ston in that gloomy ante- 
chamber, awalting Sir George's permission 
to come in. 

It was bard t get and long in coming,and 
only obtained at last vy a desperate use of 
Frank de Walden's name, 

Lord Croxtord winced » see how even 
the mian who took bis tnemsaye and ushered 


him finally tnte Sir George's presence 
stared and colored very angrily at the 
sound, 


The great library, in which the stricken 
an sat, Was as dark asalithe rest of the 
house, 

Croxford could not see the bent shaking 
figure that rained ttmelf from the yreat aru- 
chair at bis entrance, nor the fierce swollen 
eyes that turned angrily to bis until his 
attention was drawn in that direction by the 
sound of #« very harsh aud queruious 
voice, 

“Well, sir, you have thrust yourself upon 
my misery. What excuse have you Ww 
make?” 

Lord Croxford was certainly 
tomed to such an uncermeonious style of 
address; but he did wot resent it any 
now. 

He was not thinking of bimeself or his own 
dignity; his heart ached for this broken, 
desolate old ian almost as inuch as for his 
injured friend. 

Forgive mne,Sir George’ —he spoke,after 
a littie hesitating pause, with infinite gen- 
tleness and unfeigned sympathy. “lMeaven 
knows I would wat jotrude upon your 
grief; but I come totell you that Frank 


“That they have taken him, that be is 
caught?" Sir George broke in, his voice 


| trembling, bis eyes ablaze with savage ex- 


ultation. “Tell meth, and I will thank 
and bless you,sir, as you were never thank- 
ed and blessed before.” 

Lord Croxford was silent Not all his pity 
for the misery maddened inan belore hin 
could keep the angry blood from his face, 
the angry sparkle from his eyes as he list- 
ened t that cruelly unjust speech ; bat, by 
a wighty effort, he did keep back all angry 
words; and bis siience wrought the other 
tw frenzy. 

“Is that your news? In Frank de Walden 
in sate custody 7" be broke out violently, 
striking bis hand with eruel force upon the 
inassive table: aud bis bicod-shot eyes shone 
with acruel fire, 

“Yer, that last injustice has been done the 
mnan you wrong #0 foully! Lord Croxtord 
answered, with @ sort of bitter calin. 
“Frank has been arrested tor acrime which 
It is simply monstrous ty amociate with his 
name, tle is alsolutely incapable otf 
cruelty to apy one, aud be loved your 
child.” 

Sir George gave acry that was like the 
roar of soine wild beast in flercest pain. 

“Loved,” he echousd savagely, “the child 
who robbed bin of his heritage, who stood 
between bin and bis promised wife! No; 
we were tad to trast the lunocent creature 


'in his power! We might bave known what 


his resignation meant.” 

“You might save known your nephew,” 
Lord Croxford said, with a restrained pass- 
ion that was full of digony. “I bave known 
him as aiman and boy; and 1 know as sure- 
Iv as I Know that the sun shines in the 
heaven, and you and J both live and 
breathe, that,whatever the evidence against 
bin, Frank is innocent.” 

Even Sir George seemed momentarily 


He stared stupidly inte the shadows then 
broke in with a very barsts and discordant 
laugh. 

“Whatever the evidence !"" he cried, with 
aterrible nockery. “Your faith must be 
strong indeed if it survive that test! Do 
you know, sir, that your friend took the 
child out for a walk, a walk froin which 
neither of them returned, for he went 
Straight to London,and the boy —ob, Heaven 
my little helpless (Georgie!— was only 
brought home dead!" 

His head sank forward upon his folded 
aris; eve: the anger died out of his voice, 
which becane a mere wail of intense 
agony. 

For the second time that day Lord Crox- 
ford felt the tears rusk blindingly to his 
eyes. 

He drew a littie nearer w the stricken 
man,his kin’ heart aching with the burden 
of a painful pity. He feit powerless to 
belpor heai in the presence of this tragic 
woe. 

His faith in Frank was utterly unshaken; 
but the plain flerce words bad shown him 
more clearly than ever the deadly peril in 
which his friend mtond, 

“Forgive me,Sir George,” be said,alinoat 
tenderly—and his voice, gontie as it was, 
was broken, and thrilled witu the nervous 
agitation that pommesmeed liitin—**tor worlds | 
would not aav onaweord & irritate or anger 


you; but for truth’s sake, If tsust answer 
you still, Ident know, | cannot guess, 
how the territbhie Clial that links Frank's 
natne with tia fiom lidseous crime got 
itwelf forged; but Ll know thatitis a chain 


of talsebood, that it can aud shall be 


broken.’’ 


‘Break it then! tine old auswered 


tial 


not accus- | 





“You areagod friend and a 
strong advocate, wr; but I think you and 
| yourclient will bah find thatchain 1s 


strong enough to hang bin!” 


savagely. 





Voice, 

Lord Croxtord felt that it was useless, for 
the present at least, ty contend with one 
who was deaf alike ts reason and appeal, 
though he felt, with an atded pang, how 


nepiew's guilt would influes ce the public 
mind, ’ 

He sighed involuntarily ashe decided 
this; and the suund attracted Sir Georges 
| attention. 
| He eyed the young man keenly, and, 

for the first tine, made wre faint attempt 
to Speak with reasonable courtesy. 

“T do not blaine you, sir. Thinking as 
you do, you are right ts stand by your 
friend in such « time as thie, Bat when 
you know, as know now, bis shameful 
guilt its 
“Say rather when you know how great 
a wrong you have dene tin, you wil. Le 
glad that be bad a triend,” Iard Croxford 
said hurriedly. ‘Tiiat day will come, Sir 
(reorge ¢ but we «hall newer see the one of 
which you speak. ‘Til, then, 1 say good- 
bye.”” 

He moved towards the door, then came 
back again, and spoke with a resolute 
| effort. 
| “One question more, IT must tell and all 
| that has passed between us tr poor Frank, 
(and, Heaven knows, it will be 4 bitter task! 
| T would gladly tiud one ygleaws of bope to 
yive him. Does toe pour mother, does 
Lady de Walden share your couvietion of 
his guilt?” 

Sir George stzred, as 








though he hardly 


linplacatie hate gleamed in the red swol- | 
len eyes, and sounded in the roughened 


power of the inferior tribunal t pass jadg- 


/ ment, Frank was found guilty. 


| 


It had been i:nmpcasivle indeed to eome to 
any other decision in the circusmmance, for 
the evidence was vverwhelmingly 
strong. 

The nurse, finding it iinpossible to retract 
the story first told, swore with every ap- 

warance of sincerity—and she honestly be- 
feved that in the spirit, if not the letter,she 


| spoke the absolute truth—that she bad re. 


understood hin, at first; then the blood | 
| rushed hotly over the gray face, and the 
eyes emitted one vivid Mash as he cried, 


with a cruel laugh— 

“Yes, you can tike some comfort to your 
friend—can tell bins his eruel vengeance 
is complete now — Lady de 
dead !"” 


CHAPTER IX 


VRANK !"” 

“My darling!" 

It was a very worn and haggard face 
that bowed itsel, over Eeasie Verner's 
dark head. 

Confirementand watching and anxiety 
had stolen the bronze from the clear skin 
and traced soine sharp Jines the smooth 
brow—nay, even drawn sine gleaming 
silver threads through the close crispness 
of the brown-gold curls ; but the eves were 
still clear and steadfast, and the lips kept 


their brave sweet simile. 


after morning when she aud ber sister paid 
their daliv visit ts the prisoner, fully coim- 
mitted for trial as Frank was now, was al- 
ways a little more than May's nerves could 
stand; it always sent bert the grim un- 
curtained window that looked out upon the 
Byuare paved prisonu-vard—there to rage 
fiercely and impotentiy against the cruel 
foltvy of a world that could mistake Frank 
de Walden for a murderer, 

“And yet they will convict him!’ the 
girl would ery from tine to time, as the 
black and bitter waters of an utter despair 
surged over ber struggling soul. ‘There 
are only those who know and love to trust 
bitin etill, and it rests with the others to 
condeinn.”’ 

It was strangeto see the transformation 
wrought in the character of the sisters by 
this time of cruel trial. 

It was bright brave May, 
guide and leader in all things, who broke 
down utterly now, who Jom faith in the 
justice ot inan and the mercy of Heaven 
who was hysterical and miserably weak in 

rysence of her morbid fears—geuntle, timid 
sasie who took up the burden laid upon 
her, and bore it bravely and patiently, who 


moments of darkest despondency,and tried 
to chase their growing terrors with the light 
of her own serene faith. 

“Frank is innocent!" she would say, her 
blue eyes lighting withthe fire that gave 
the worn voung face a strangely spiritual 
look. “Weknow that ; and we know that 
truth and justice tnust prevail at last.’ 

W hereat Mr. Verner would eve bis favor- 
itechild with sorrowful amazement, and 
groan out aloud in bitterness of heart. 

He no longer controverted the innocence, 
though bis reason told him that the evi- 
dence brought forward in the case was 
overwheliningly strong; some rye! 
stronger thdn reason waged war with it and 
bore it down. 

He could not think Frank de Walden a 
murderer--the cruel destroyer of an inno- 
| cent helpless child. 

But, though he believed bin guiltless, he 
believed also that he must die, 

There seemed no feeble linkin that ter- 





about biin, dragging him nearer and ever 
nearer to the seaffoid, 

His death tinight be a judicial murder, but 
such had been perpetrated in Mr. Veruer's 
| memory, and might be again. 
| The doubts and terrora, the ague fits of 
horror and remorse that broke down the 
Stern strong inan, tnaking him preinaturely 
old and feeble, seized from time time to 
time on Croxford and May, paralyzing the 








efforts of the true frietieu and vitky sister 
and inaking thems alinest sia eon 
thnev were powe r we ’ et a wut they 


never touched Plasi« wr ar tif fled eves 
seemed to pierce the larh uds abo it 
them and rest with tranquil assurance on 
the light beyond. 

The last of the examinations 
was over pow, and, s farasit lay in tue 


EE 4 eterial 


Walden is | 


| linquished her charge Into Mr. De Waj- 


| terribly this :uan’® fall eonvietion of his | 


den’s bands, thatthey two bad gome out 
together, that Mr. De Walden had never 
returned, while the child was found mur- 
dered in the sbrabbery, strangled by the 
sash she had tied round his waist. 

The woman broke down in a tempest of 
hysterical tears as she spoke the last words, 
anda thrill of indignant sympathy ran 
through the crowued court, 

But the sensation she produce was as 
nothing compared with that whieh thrilled 
ull hearts when Sir George de Walden ate 
ped heavily into the witness-bex, and, 
clutching at the chair-back, as though to 
steady himself, began in bourse vibrating 
tones to tell his tale. 

Hedwelt on every circumstance that 
could connect his nephew w#ith the crime 
with a sort of malignant 'ntensity, 

By sheer force of will be seemed to bear 
ijnupon his hearers bis own cmviction of 
that nephew's guilt. 

Men and women who had doubted before 
felt their doubts borne away upon tie 
strong current of that deliberate and yet 
passionate speech ; eyes that had rested al- 
14OSt Compassionately on the worn, proud, 
young face turned from it with Joathing 
then. 

Even the good looks, the air of trained 
and gracetul strength that would have told 
in the prisoner’s favor in any utuer cireuin- 
stances, seemed an arguinent against Lim 
with the women-listeners now, for all re- 
inewbered that that young strength had 
been pitted against the weaknosm of a 
child. 

But of all the fierce feeling wakenin 


| against him Frank knew nothing ; be hard- 


| gallant a grace that 


ly listened tothe words, his eyes rested 
wits such pitying earnestness on the wld 
man’s altered face. 
Sir George de Walden, when he saw hiin 
last, had borne his sixty odd years with so 
lew strangers would 
have thought them more than ditty. 
Now the upright figure was Lowed, the 


| gray head white as snow: the eyes, red- 


| rimmed 


and sunken jar back in their 


| sockets, secined the only signs of life in a 


dead face, and they betokened only pain 
and hate. 

While giving his evidence Sir George 
stared Straight before him, a8 though meas 
uring the weight of every word be spoke 


That sinile, though sve met it morning Upon the magisterial mind; but, just as be 


Jeit the box,he glanced over in his nephew's 
direction, met fully the passionately plead- 
ing glanee of the pitiful gray eyes, and 
drew back as though the other hen oftered 


| to touch hitn. 





“Tl callon you all to witness,” he eried, 
with a fiery outburst as unexpected as it 
was irrepressible, ‘that but one ian had 
an interestin my child's death, and I may 
that man killed hiss!” ‘ 

Of course the tumult caused by these 
words was iininediately repressed, and the 
Witness reminded that he must offer evi- 
dence only ; out the witness was gone, and 
there remained only the lispression left by 
bis words, 

People whispered to each other that the 
prisoner grew deathly white, and that, for 
the first tiine that day, the muscles about 


| his incuth twitebed with a sort of nervous 


hitherto the | 


| not defiantly, but 


distress; but he lifted lis head alinost ti- 
inediately and glanced round the eourt, 
with quiet steadfast 
pride. 

Since then he had seen nothing of his 
uncle, though he had heard indirectly that 
he still pursued him with an unrelenting 


hate, still believed firinly in his guilt; but 


cheered her lover, father, and s ster in the | 


a s 
A 


rible circumstantial chain that wound itself 
shake your head, dear: I 


it was a subject that he could discuss only 
with his solicitor, for Lord Croxford, on 
whom that one interview had nade acruel- 
ly strong impression, evidently shirked it, 
and when Essie and May were with bim 
other matters filled his thoughts. 

He welcomed the girls with, eager giad- 
ness now; the time in which they would 
be free to visit hin was growing pitituily 
short. 

His trial was fixed for the tenth of Octo- 
ber—ten days fromm the present time, and 
after that——lIie never dared carry tis 
thoughts much beyond that time; be should 
either be free, saved by a miracle trou: the 
net that had enineshed him, or—— 

He lifted the pale brave little face be 
tween his hands and gazed upon it with a 
fondly critical gaze, noting the violet tinge 
beneath the steadfast eyes, the fine lines 
about the sweet sensitive mouth. 

“Still brave and hopeful, Essie?” be ask- 
- - a half whisper; and Essie answered 
aioud— 

‘*Not only hopeful, but sure. No, do not 
have not one 
doubt. Heaven knows your innocence, and 
Heaven will prove it in time.*’ 

Tiere was all the calinness of assured 
conviction in her sweet unfaltering tones. 
She spoke a3 a person speaks fromm knowl- 
edge, net trom faith. 

In spite of himself and bis reason, Frank 
felt a faint thrill of hope, and May turned 


round from the large window with a little 
=) - 

“She always talks like that. She never 
seems to waver. The child is either in. 
spired or mad! jut Il am neither. And, 


oh, Frank, wy dear, dear boy, dona trust 
in your innocence, orin any miracle; but 
try tothink of soine one who would, or 
could, be demon enongt to kill that poor 
little child!’ 
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& ready regret for bisown blundering speech. 
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THE SATURDAY 





Frank laid bis hand on the girl’s graceful 
shoulder with a touch that was in itself a 
caressa. 

“Poor May!” he said gently. “You must 
not ery your pretty eyes out, or break your 
kind ceart for me; that would be treating 
Croxtord baily. By-the-way,where is that 
loval triend to-day 7” 

“ble wes to have metus here,’’ May an- 
swered, drying the eyes he apostrophised 
with vengeful little dabs,and speaking with 
all the petulance of pain. 
pist bis time; perhaps he too has turned 
traitor and deserted us; nothing would sur- 
rise me now.’ 

“| think that weuld,” Frank said, with 
his gentle tired susile. “Hark, May! There 
jx a commentary on your injustice; 1 bear 
bis step and voloe in the corridor.”’ 

Alimost before the words had passed his 
lips, Lord Croxtord wasin the room, and at 
the first sight of lus lace May juinped up 
with a shrill little seream,and Essie clasped 
ber hands on Frank de Walden’s arm, as 
though supporting bim against soine sud- 
den shock. 

for the young Viscount was literlv radi- 
ant, bis fair skin was flushed, his gold 
eye glasses shone like lamps, his lips quiv- 
cred witht the vain effort to suppress a happy 
simile. 

“Oh, Croxtord, you have news—good 
news,"’ May cried, with ionate eager- 
ness. “Tell it quickly. ecan bear any 
shock of joy.” 

“Yes, good news, anda visitor,” Crox- 
ford answered, clasping his sweeheart’s 
hand, but looking at the prisoner's pale 
proud face, ‘Frank, dear old fellow, — 
pare yourself tosee Sir George de Wal- 
den.” 

The name seemed to strike Frank like a | 
blow; the blood rushed hotl7 to his face, | 
then ran back, leaving it very pale, as his 
uncle’s tace, filled with malignant hatred, 
rose before him,his uncle's harsh denuncia- 
tory tones rang Once tnere in his ears, 

“He could come on but one errand,” | 
Essie cried, her blue eyes radiant with that 
unshaken light of faith,but with something 
of the old sweet serenity vanished from her 
tace. “Oi, Frank, you will see him, 
dear !’’ : 

But Lord Croxford had not waited tor the 
answer; he bad gose back t» the door, and 
now returned, leading in Sir George de 
Walden. 

For one moment the young man stood 
proudly irresolute, for one moment the old | 
nan stood, with bent bead and cruelly 
working face, before tue nephew he had 
wronged and hated. 

It seemed as though neither knew how to 
break the eloquent silence. At last,touched 
with an intense an aching pity tor the 
crushed and broken man, Frank spoke. 

“What ain I tosay? Heaven knows how 
I pitv you and grieve for your grief; but 
you—vyou think ine the cause !”’ 

“No, nol?’ 

The grave gentle tones seemed to break 
the spell that lay upon the old iwan’s lips. 
He caught Frank’s hand and clasped it be- | 
tween his own trembling palins,aud poured 
forth Lis words now with a fevered volu- 
bility. 

“No, I was mad to doubt you,Frank ; and 
now at last I know——” 

“Know he is innocent !’’ Essie cried, rais- 
ing her suall bead proudly. “We krew it 

al ways, sir.”’ 

“And I only to-day.” 

Sir George paused and passed his hand- 





“Bat he is long | 





“Look here, old fellow! Can you encure 
to hear the story? I will tell it as briefly as 
may be."’ 

“Yes, teli me please,” Frank answered 
eagerly ; and, alter a tew preliminary puffs 
at his cigar, Croxford continued— 

“You see this Italian was poor Lady de 
Walden's cousin, and appears to have look: 
ed upon her as his own special property 
ever since she wasa child; not that she 
gave hii any encouragement, for she heid 
bin in extreme dread; but perhaps he 
thought to subjugate her by that very 
fear. They tell me ste was very beautiful 

“She was,” Frank broke in, in a low 
pained tone, “the loveliest girl Lever saw, 
and her beauty was of the purest, most an- 
gelic type.” 

“Well, poor soul, she ougbt to be an an- 
gel in Heaven, now,for she died the death 
ofa martyr here; but to gu back to days 
before her marriage. It seews this Lani 
tried to foree from her a promige to wait 
three years for hiw, and marryhim on bis 
return froin the voyage on which he onnti- 
dently hoped w make his fortune ; ang she 


‘Refused hin and married my uncle. I 
have heard that part of the story.” 

“Oh, you bave! Well, baving beard 
nothing of her terrible cousin for so long a 
time, I suppose poor Lady de Walden came 
to the comfortable conclusion that he was 
dead ;and I do not think that Sir Georgo 
ever troubled bimseif much about the mat- 
ter: but it so happened that Lani returned 
to Porto Ricoon the very day that your 
uncle went back to England. The news 
that met the fiery-tew:pered desperado, | 
whouw, success had rendered more arrogant 
and imperious than ever, drove bim abso- 


EVENING POST. 





always and nervously from any painful 
scene, from any expression of reworse or 
regret, from any touching upun the un- 
healed, aching wound in bis memory and 
thoughts, 

It was an inexpressible relief and alinost 
as wnuch of asurprise to hin tosee Ma 
Verner's bright tace behind the sick tnan‘s 
chair, to see the eager pleasing sinile with 
which his uncle held outone thin hand to 
greet hiin. 

“At lest, Frank !"’ he cried, trying tokeep 
the faint touch of reproach out of his tone, 
“T thought you were never coming near me 
again.” 

Frank muttered soine few words of apol- 
ogy in a dull mechanical fshion, and 
dropped listlessly intothe nearest chair. He 
did nut mean to be ungracious, and was 
dimly conscious of May's reproachful look ; 
but even to please her be could not shake 
= cruel apathy that lay #9 heavily upon 
alte. 

“Well, I cannet grumble,” Sir George 
said, witha short impatient sigy; “but I 
am glad you have come, fur I want to speak 
to you—on business,” 

“On business ?’’ Frank repeated, with a 
stupid stare, What business could have 
any interest tor this desvlate stricken old 
inan ? 

Sir George read the not unnatural thought 
and shook hissnow-white head. 

“TIT have still toset my heusein order, 
Frank ; but the business of which I spoke 
was yours. My dear bey, I bave never 
spoken of the cruel wrong IT did you,” 

“Do not!” Frank said, with a sharp little 
wince and an imploring gesture. “I want 
to forget. 

“And, to show that vou forgive, will you 
—will you "Sir George suddenly caught 








lutely mad, Anita’s refusal had counted 
tor absolutely nothing in his thoughts, | 
though he had fiercely rese>ted it at the 
time. He had returned rich; he did not 
doubt that he should find ber still at Porto 
Rico, and could cajole or torce ber into inar- 
rying him at last. When be did find that 
she was already married, that she, her ciild 
and busband bad escaped bis but by aday, 
his rage was terribleto bebold. He fol- 
lowed instantly to Eugland, driven on, as 
he told the priest whe sbrived him, by a 
keen desire for revenge. All oneday and 
night be hid about the park, hoping tw catch 
sight of Lady de Walden; butshe never 
left the house, theugh be saw you constant- 
ly, with the poor little child by your side.”’ 

Frank’s face grew very pale; and |e 
turned his head abruptly away, recalling, 
with a keen pany, the little trotting figure 
vy his side, and thinking of the lurking 
wurderer, so near at band. 

“He did not think at first of harming lit- 
tle Georgie ; but the next morning, reider- 
ed desperate by tatigue and baffled rage, he 
ventured nearertothe bouse. The little 
fellow, who was seated on the verandah 
wailing, a8 it seems, for vou, caught of tho 
lurking figure, and ran out to it with a giad 
greeting cry of ‘Cousin Frank, cousin 
Frank!” 

“Lani caught and held him in a grip of 
iron, and the poor baby soon discove his 
mistake. He began to whimper, as he 
looked into the dark cruel face of his captor 
and then, and not till then—or so he says— 
there came to the murderer the fiendish 
thought that he could best punish and tor- 
ture the mother througn the child.” 

“And he killed him!’ Frank cried lift- 
ing his ashen face and blazing eyes with a | 





kerchief acrossthe wrinkled forehead on 
which the great drops were gathering thick 
and fast, then turned to his nephew with a 
paintully forced simile. 

“Frank, if “ne tardy penitence I offer is 
worthless beside thetaith of these true 
lriends, I bring someting that will make 
amends, something that willgive you life 
and freedom aod take the last stigima frou 
your name.” 

“And that is" 

May broke in breathlessly,for Frank was 
past all speect. 

“The murderer's contession, sent to me 
by the priest and mazistrate to whom he 
dictated it on his) death-bed. He was—he 
was'’—Sir George paused again, seeming to | 
gather all his strengt! t» utter the words 
that tried hin so serely—“the man we all 
thought dead, mvy wife's discarded lover— 
Giuseppe Lani!’ 





CHAPTER X. 


TELL,” said Lord Croxford, puffing 
\\ Vigorously at bis cigar, and beaming 
on his friend complacentivy, ‘now 
thatall is well with you again, I do not 
tnhind confessing that | was horribly afraid ; 
things looked awfully black for vou this 
line last week, Prank.” 

Frank moadded,. 

“But vou never lost faith in me,”’ be said 
Kratefully. 

“In you? Well, no; I was not quite 
Such adunce; but my faith fn your lucky 
Star was vetting decidedly shaky. Certain- 
ly I neverdreamed that your uncle would 
he the tan ty come forward and prove your 
Innocence,’ 

“My poor uncle! 
Stand how the whole thing 





I really do not under- 
came about 


now, Do not stare, Croxford 4 I know of 
course that I aim free, ana that that fellow 
Lani was the murderer; but there my 
Knowledge really encds.”’ 

But the wh ie story has been pr te 

er 6wspaperin the kingdom,’ Lor 

Klord persisted in twiuch ataze 
Frank winced, and turned iway as 0D /. 


swered below his breath 


“DT have not cared to read the papers 
iately,”’ 

“No, no, of course not,’’ returned the | 
g00d-xataored young Viscount, with ready 
comprehension of the other's feelings and | 





“ee 





| rouse him,” the kindly young tan decided 


look of dazed horror—*“killed the innocent | 
trusting little creature that even a wild 
Deast might have spared 1’ 

“Such men are worse than wild beasts,’’ 
Croxtord answered sadiy. His honest face 
was pale with sympithetic pain; but he 
hurried through the hard task he had set 
himself. ‘And his cruel vengeance did not 
end there. He waited in the shrubbery 
until Lady de Walden came, and then rose 
up like a demon before her, and, over- 
whelming the pale mother with fierce re- | 
proaches, flung the dead child down at her 
1eet.”* 

“You know the rest, Frank,” Lord Crox- 
ford went on, after a brief pause, broken 
only by the others choking sobs, “The 
shock turned the poor young mother’s brain, | 
broke her heart—anu—killed her with mer- 
ciful swiftness. Lani, withan audacity that 
seeins almost incredible, weut straight back | 
to Porto Rico, where he led for some weeks 
a life of reckless dissipation, and was finally | 
killed in adrunken brawl, lingering,thank 
Heaven, just long enough Ww clear and save 
you.” 

Lord Croxford leaned back tn lis chair 
aad resumed his cigar with a relieved sigh, 
watching his friend keenly the while 
through bis balf-closed eyes. A week's | 
freedom bad not served to restore to Frank | 
de Walden the nerve and strength of which 
the long imprisonment and longer strain of 
suspense had robbed Lim. 

He looked pale and harassed, and started 
at every uvexpected sound in a way that | 
would have seemed absurd tu the bale ath- 
letic young fellow of a few months back. 

“There is butone cure for Lim, complete 
change of scene aud thought, and but one 
traveling companion who will serve to 





with biraself. <I willtalk to Sir George to- 
inorrow ¢ be must see that Frank has been 


his nephew's hand and held it fast, then 
turned his head back, and said hurriedly to 
the watcbhiul girl behind the chair—**May 
tell Lim what [ want.”’ 

May flushed a little, but answered instant 
ly to Frank’s appealing look. 

“Sir George thinks, and we all agree, 
Frank that you and Essie should get inar- 
ried at once.”’ 

't was a verbal thunderbolt. 

Frank rose at once, the red blow! dyeing 
his pale face, the pained and listless look 
ylelding to one of balf-rapturous, half- 
Bhocked astonishment. 

“At once—in all this——” He paused and 
glanced at Sir George, who promptly took 
the word from hii. 

“In all this misery ? Yes; it isimy wish 
—iny earnest eager wish, Frank, You will 
not deny that pleasure to a man who has no 
other lettin this world. Marry, and take 
your wile away, and let ine see you happy 
and yourselt again before I die.’ 

Frank paced the little room with hamy 
uneven steps ; his nerves tingled with the 
excitement of the thought, bis blood ran 
wild! through bis veins, theold listless 
spathy was dead, and in its place there had 
come 3 feverish unrest. 

To win Essie, his true and loyal love, to 
bear her away with him, to forget tor a 
while beneath bluer skies and softer airs the 
misery that had alinost turned his brain 
and broken the spring of life within biim— 
this wasa sounptalion tased ; and yet—and 
vet—— Would net the burial and the 
bridal services jar discordantly ? Dare be 
be happy in presence of tois frosh grief— 
these new-tmade graves ? 

Perhaps May, who knew and loved, and 
who was watching him intently, divined 
the morbid thougnt, for she whispered 
gently as he neared ber chair— 

“Remember Frank, he is 
mourner—and it is his wish !’" 

“*And—Mr, Verner ?°’ 

May's whole face brightened, for those 
few words told her that the dav was won, 

“Papa will be — He and Sir 
George and Croxford arranged it all be- 
tween them last night.” 

“And Essie 2?” 

May's goid flecked lashes rested for a 
moment on her soft pink cheek, then lifted 


the trucst 


| the..selves bravely, as she said, with a 


frankly affectionate sinile— 
“Ask her, Frank. Even her sister must 
nat answer Such a question as that.”’ 


7 * * ” * a 


Frank did ask her, with all tne eloquence 
at his cominand ; and without any snow of 
doubt or hesitation Essie placed ber sinal! 


| haad in bis, and agreed at once to his wish. 


It was no tine tor coynessor coquetry, 
when her lover’s life alinost seemed at 
stake, and there was no reason tor delay 
when millinery preparations were unneces- 
sary. 

So, one week later, Esther Verner and 
Frank de Walden were made oneir the 
quietest fashion, and the great wish of Sir 
George de Walden’s heart was fulfilled. 

“IT can die happy now !"’ he said w May, 
his great comfortand consoler, after the 
wedding was over, aud the young pair had 
started on their honeymoon ; and May only 
answered with ber cheerily obstinate look: 

“No; you have nade them happy ; you 





HER BROTHER'S SPECTRE. 


Y mother had two brothers, Francis 
| and Richar’. The younger, Richard, 
I I knew well, for he lived t» an old 
‘lhe elder, Francis, was atthe timeof the 
occurence I am about & report,a gay young 
nan, about twenty, unmarried, handsome, 
frank, affectionate, and extremely beloved 
by all classés tLroughout that part of the 
country. 

One fine calin afternoon, my mother, 
shortly after a coaftinement, but perfectly 
convalescent, was lying in bed, enjoying 
from her window the sense of sumuiner 
beauty and repose ; a bright sky above and 
“ “ Village before her, 

n this state she was gladdened by hear- 
ing looteteps, which she took to be theme of 
her brother Frank, #8 he was tamiliarly 
called, approaching the chamnber-door. The 
Visitor knocked and entered. The foot of 
bed was towards the door ; and the curtaina 
at the foot, notwithstanding the season, 
were drawn to preveuat any draught. Her 
brother parted them, and looked in upon 
her. 

His gaze was curnest, and destitute of its 
usual cbheerlulness, and he spoke not a 
word, 

“My dear Frank," said my mother, “Low 
glad Tau te see vou! Come round to the 
bedside: I wish to have some talk with 
you.” 

He closed tue curtains, as complying ; 
but inatead of doing so, my nother, \ her 
astonisiiment, beard bim leave the room, 
close the door bebind him, and begin ws de 
ascend the stairs, Cireatly amazed, she bas- 
tily rang, and when her newid appeared she 
bade hercall ber brother back. The gir! 
replied she had not seen him enter the 
house, But ny tnether insisted, saying,— 

“He was here but this instant Ron 
quick | Call him back ; I must see bin I’ 

The girl hurried away,but after atime re- 
turned, saying thatshe could tearn nothing 
of bim anywhere, ner bad anyone in or 
about the house seen bliin either enter or 
depart. 

My mother was tar from superstitious ; 
yet the strangeness of the circuims#tance 
struck ber lorcibly. 

While she lay pondering over it, there 
was heard asudden running and excited 
talking in the village street. My mother 
listened, It Increased, though upto that 
titne the village had been protoundly still ; 
and she becaine qenviness tont something 
very unusual had occurred, 

Arain she rang the bell, to inquire the 
cause of the disturbance, This tine it was 
the monthly nurse who answered it. She 
sought to tranquilize ny mother,as a uurese 
usually does a patient. 

Finalty, however, iny inother’s alarm and 
earnest entreaties drew the terrible truth 
that her brother had just been stabbed at 
the topeof the village, and killed on the 
apot. 

The twnelancholy event had thus occurred, 
My uncle, Franem Tracey, bad been dining 
atShipley Hall with Mr. Edward Milier 
Mundy. Shipley Hall lay off to the left of 
the village as you looked up the main street 
from iny father’s house, aud about « mile 
distant from it; while Heanor Fall, my 
uncle's residence, was situated tb the right, 
the road trom the one country seatto the 
Otber crossing, nearly at rigit angles, the 
upper portion of the villagsstreet at a point 
where stood one of the two village inus —the 
“Admiral RKodney’’ respectaily kept by 
Widow H——ks. 

I remember her woll—a tall, fine-looking 
woman, who inust have been handsome in 
ber youth, and who retained, even 
middle age, an air superior to her condition. 

She had one only child,a son, then scarce- 
ly twenty. He was a good-iooking, brisk 
young fellow, and bore a very fair charac 
ter. He tmiust, however, a4 the event 
showed, have been of a very hasty temper. 

Frank Tracey, riding howe from Shipley 
Hall, atter the early couutry dinner that 
day, soinew hat elate, it uinay Le, with wine, 
stopped atthe widow's inn, and bade the 
son bring hii a glass ofale, As the latter 
turned W& obey, iny uncle, giving the youth 
a sinart switch across the back with his 
riding-whip, cried out, in his joking way, 
“Now, be quick, Dick—be quick !"’ 

The young man, instead of receiving the 
playfu mvuhe as @ jot, Wook iLasan insult. 
He rushed into the Louse, snatched up a 
carving-knife, and darting back inte the 
street, stabbed iny uncle w the beart as be 
sat on his horse, #9 that he fell dead on the 
instant in the road. 

Young H——ks was tried at the next 
Derby Assizes; but (justly, no doubt, 
taking into view the sud‘‘en irratation 
caused by the blow) he was convicted of 
inansiaughiter and sent to penal servitude 
for ten years. 

So great wrs the respect entertained for 
iny uncle, add such the deep iinpression of 
his tragic end, that so long asthe generation 
lived the church-belis of the village were 
regularly tolled onthe auniversary of bis 
death. 





inust live to see—who knows ?—perbaps to 


share—their happiness,’’ 
Sir George siniled affectionately at the | 
girl and sadiv at the er but, strange | 


Lo say, the latter was fulfilles He did live | 
to weloome Frank back, restored w perfect | 
health of mind and body, and, being 


*ri fice l¢ a d crise y €nuvugh, eveu to 
ri | ‘ ; y , 
sacriiiced loug an , ; . Bs nursed with tenderest devotion by the new 
Th rrov $ ss. 
such a sorrow as I mistress of De Walden Court, ever seemed 
He ca 1 out 7 6 andas Sir , . a nf it 
aa ——* r LO taKeC 4 Tesh HOG OT © 
i f ae tise wis ’ Apr it is 
ye ae ak a Madd. “gna Grand-nephews and grand-nieors had 
‘ j Mav Verner’s yer 
a , a4 nhbed 4 ut bis Knees andtaughbt him 
1 led a oonterence LD 
that life holds drops of sweetness lo the very 


t reen then; and rank was not a little 
istonished by a suimmous to his uncie’s 
presence, : 

He obeyed it with 4 sort of languid dis- 
taste—pot that he barbored one bitter or re- 
senttul thought against the tan who had 


| done his best tobapg hin; but be surank | 


to rest beside the young wife and 

child of whoin acruel vengeance had robbed 

hitn, 
} 


dregs, before the end caine, and he | oked 


bis laston loving faces befurs they laid hiin 
little 


(THE END.] 


On counparing the circutustanoes, and the 
Oxact tine at wlich each COecurred, the fact 
was substantialed the apparition presented 
Iteelf to iny nother aliuiet luslantly aiter 
her Yrother had received the fatal stroke. 


_—- © <— _ 


A Wirr-MARKET.—In Naplesa kind of 
wite-market Is held in connect . t 
foundling hospita every ir 4 
inarriageable girl of the ins» mn asse 
bie in a room, to which y 4 ‘ f good 


character have access. Offer narriags 
on the part ofany young tnan is nade by 
allowing his handkerchie6.to drop betore 
the object of bis choice as he passes by. If 
the girl takes itup, she thereby signifies 
ber acceptance; butil she allows it to re- 
wain, ber refusal, 
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Ob! strange incomseyuence of vouth 

When dave were lived from hand te mouth, 
Aud theaght rae round an empty ring 

Im tomelish, sweet Imagining 


We handled teve in childteh fashion 


Ti ame alone aguel mot the passion 
The © or dand life were things small, 
four fii the wit emcornpaseed all’ 


We tt our betng as our faith 
Por granted. @re= our easy breath 
And rarely etavet to @ender why 


We were wnt bere to lite and die 


Nagne dres ee bat, a grauder Fate 
(bur lives woubk! + j andl Qominate, 

Til we should stand me tar-off day 
Mire grrtlibe than f weortal clay 


Strong Pate ee meet thee bul te fad 
Bow! and all Qhat thee behind, 
We lewe Douth + Paradi~e aed gain 


Q world of Duty and of prain. 


ie << — 


What’s ina Name. 


BY HENKY PRICE, 


LIND! 
Nothing else would have mattered 
b inueh, but be was) blind —lopelessly 
blind. 

He was an artist, and 
while out sketetiing. 

luflammation had set in—gone to his 
eves: andit was as if a dead wall had 
been built right across his path of lite, 

Ten veara later t might have mattered 
leas, for the children would have been ‘out 
of hand:"’ but now, with ax of thems—the 
eldest but nineteen and onlv a girl; the 
youngest seven —and no provision, It was a 
black look-out indeed. 

For Charies Lioyd was nota genius, He 
had not even audacity, which dves alinost 
as well. 

He painted verg nice pictures, true to na- 
ture: but whe on earth insatisfied with na- 
ture? Ove might as well offer people un- 
cooked meat. 

Christiuas camneand the ready money was 
gone. 

There were some pictures in the studio, 
but not any finished; however, fuished or 
not, thev rarest gee. 

They packed them ap, and sent them to 
Mr. Liovd'’s picture dealer, with a note to 
savy they would be wiling to take a low 
price, as the pietares were unfinished, and 
thev were the last they would ever be able 
to send —a touch of tragedy Janet thought 
they would feel. 

She atded she would be happy 
some other own drawings) for 
proval: and awanted thei orders with the 
calin contidence of one who has not the 


had caught cold 


to send 


faintest idea of the struggle for exist- 
ence, 

lnocredible! impegible! It couldn't be 
true! 


“Nessrs. Pink ated Son are returoing the 
‘Woodland Seene’ and the ‘Morning Walk,’ 
by Mr. Chartes Liowd, as (ney are sorry to 
aay the pictures are unsaleable in their 
resent condition. They also beg tolntorm 


their ape | 








ee Eee 


Miss Liovd that thev are unabie at present | 


to send ber an order, as trade is very bad, 


and they have a large stock on hand at pres | 


-_.” 


Janet sat stupetied, with the letter in her | 
| 


hand — 

“Mother, the pictures are coming back ! 
Pinks’ won't have then. Whatin the world 
are we to do?” 


“Won't bave thera! Whatever do they | 


mean?" 

“IT don't know; ob, I 
dreadful—it's dreadiul to think 
she started up distracted. 

Jack was kneeling on a chair, bis elbows 
well on the table, and a newspaper before 
bit. 

“Don't run away, Jenny; stopa minute. 
There's something here. Listen. ‘To ar- 
tists... Wanted, pictures for exportation. 
Price inust be moderate. — Apply, Moses and 
(o,, Borough.” 

“Ob, Jack, let ne see—how providential! 
W hat a inagnificent opening! Ob, I ain so 
thankful! For exportation! 
wantdozens. Let's write at once; or per- 
haps we had better go, and then we can see 
them and yet to Know all about it, and buy 
the canvases and things.”’ 

The reaction was tremendous, Janet felt 
abundantiv happy. 

“But, ny dear, it's hardly the proper 
thing.” 

‘Ou! with Jack it will be all right, mother; 
besides, we sbaii not have to mind 
thing’ any more.” 

So Janet and Jack went, and they found 
“the Borough :" then they tarred out of 


don't know— it's 
of!” and 


Why, they'll | 


‘the 


that, and upa court found “Moges and 


Co, 

Talk about the tioprovement of taste ! 
Whoever wili buy all the tea-travs, wax 
flowers, gorgeous Uine-pleces which those 
Warehouses contain IS & pugzie, 


Thev were asbered into a little back 
office t terview tue buver, 
Pictures? " sand shortiv. “Yes, well, 
Thi jus K at Live l can t ala plaice 
sy etuer i ‘ Ss 
Hie se« ar 
y . ’ 
4 A a” 
I ere be | ‘ m ~ A 
@r taller Sa rN 1} eCri are 
pride—they were » Mowely betler than 
Liacmmes tte Line remeini. 
Tuev ali looked al them a tminute—the 
bapaety cfevca tet levees 1) ast witerration. 
Al lust the gir rome round stilling, but 
7 





there was no admiration te be seen; the 
nan merely screwed up his lips and shouk 
his head. 


Presentliv he took upone of her own 
sketches—the worst a long way. 
“This night do; onty itt would want a 


deal more werk in it’ 

“Certainty,” she said anxiously. “I 
could put any amount of work into it. I 
don't tnind work,” 

“Don't you? Then I daresay we shal! 
come to terms, You mustthrow a bridge 
across the river.” 

“But there wasn't one,’ 

“That doesn't inatter: aud you must put 
an old woman in a searlet cloak in the fore- 
ground, Our customers like a bit of lile; 
and the canvas wants covering. There's too 
inuch sky ; they like mt well = filled up— 
plenty forthe money, You might put a 
range of mountains in the background : it 
would be a great luprovement, would a 
inountain of two. What's wour price ?”’ 

“I thought tiree guineas,’ she said, not 
liking to ask too much, 

Theinan shook his head, 

“Forty-eight shillings ia our price,and we 
never give # penny more to anvbody.” 

The sister and brother looked anxiously 
at each other, but forty-eight shillings was 
better than nothing; it Was rather a queer 
price though, 

“You find your own canvases ?" 
man sharply. 

“Or course,”’ 

“You had better sign them not your own 
name, Of course; besides, a lady's name 
wouldn't do. Sign them—er—let me = see, 
our last oman signed himself Montayue 
White; suppose vou call vourtsell Matthew 

-no, Mark Black; no, perhaps Black would 
hardly do just after White, Say—er--er 
Barrett—Mark Barret’. Don’t lorget, 
bring ’erm in next Week > fortw-eight shill- 
ings, and find vour own canvases.”’ 

“You want more than one, 
hardly the thing to do the same subject 
twice.” 

The man looked horrified at such uubusi- 
neas-like ideas, 

‘Tes a dozen Tim ordering, just for a 
satnple—forty-eight shillings a dozen ! and 
if l like them, vou'll have to do dozens and 
dozens all alike.” 

* * * . . * 


“Show-day”’ 


said the 


March. HaverstockK Hill, 
among the artists, 

Carriages, critics,and well-dressed people 
going trom studio to studio, 

A rising young artist, Mark Barrett, was 
looking at bis own pictures: before the = ar- 
rival of his visitors, withthat ‘divine dis- 
content” which, unfortunately, is uot very 
common amongst inflated young artists, 

Some ladies came in--people he kuew 
quite well and had sent cards to, but he 
couldn't for the life of hitn remember their 
names, 

He tried hard to make up for it in) gush. 
So glad to see you. How kind of vou to 
come! ‘ 

“Not at all; delighted! Dear, dear, how 
very nice!’ and the elder lady put up her 
glasses, “\\ hy a very fue picture! Worthy 
of Millais, 1 declare!” 

Mark Barrett went redjnot with gratifica- 
tion—it was a portrait of a provineil mayor 
and he bad not put his best work into it, as 
he ought to have done, 

More people came ib; among otlers,soie 
friends of the mayor, 

“How do you do, Mr. Barrett? Very 
happy Ww meet you again,sir, Saw you last 
in our council chamber, You remember 
me: Mr. Alderman Whitely, sir, Now 
let's havea look at our worthy mayor. 
Very good, very good; just hke hit, isn’t 
it, inv dear ?”’ turning to his wife. “Eh?” 

“Well, it’s like bitn in the face,’’ said the 
little woman doubtfully ; “but [think iny- 


self that the waistcoat buttons are a trifle 
too sinall.”’ 

“So they are, Sc thev are, Trust a wo- 
mau for telling you your faults, Mr. Bar- 


rett, eh?” 

A city man came up to bin. 

*T could have picked up one of your pic- 
tures for an old song the other day, Mr. 
Barrett,”’ in a loud, cheertul 
was a good joke that all the room 
like to bear and perhaps they did. 

“Indeed ! what was that?” 

‘River soene ; bridge, tmountalus, old 
woinan in searlet cloak. 1 should have 
bought it, being yours, only the fraine was 
such a gitmerack affair.” 

“You are inistaken. 
thing in wy lite.”’ 

“It bad your naine on, lin pertectly cer- 
tain." 

“What were they asking for it?” 

*Five-dollars,”’ 

“You iwust be mistaken,” in 
gust. 

“Very well; if you don’t believe ne, you 


would 


l never did such a 


deep dis- 


ean look for yourself. Ihave the address 
in iny pocket.” 
Mark was 80 much annoyed, that the 


very nextday he tnade a pigrimaye to the 
city. 

He determined to get to the bottom of the 
ees. 

Most likely it was a naine that was some- 
thing like hin; butit wight be a forgery, 


in which case be would have the fellow 
punished, 
He tound the picture-dealer’s—at least, it 


wasn't a picture-deaier’s, it was a draper's 


-and there, sure enougb,aimonuy oleagraphs 
and ruboish of ali Sorta, were three pict 
ires, feartl Cistmyrs, siyrinent Miark Kha 
rett 

However, the shopinan directed biim 
Moses and ( Borough. 


lie hurried on there ; was dinner-tiime, 
between twelve and one; only a boy in 
charge, : : 

That was fortunate; he gt the address | 
wittiout any trouble; Miss Janet Lioyd,Iwy 


Cottage, Lloxton. 








then ? It is | 


voice, as if it | 





and | 


| art? 
| rett,’’ signing the name in a corner, as the 
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“A woman, afterall, What pets those 


women are!"’ 


- * * e e 


“Now, Jack, I'll put in the bridges whi-e 
you follow the old woman. We must 
hurry along. If we don't get these off tu- 
night we shall be in a fix for money temor- 
row.” 

“Well, never mind, Jinney; don’t let's 
worry more than we can help. D>» you 
think this old woman will do?” 

“Ye—es; put plenty of color on and 
srnocth it down well. Whatever would the 
public do without ‘Mark Barrett’ works of 
“I do hate calling myselt "Mark Ber- 


door opened. 

She didn’t turn round—she was too busy 
—until their little servant said, “Mr. Mark 
Karrett, please, miss.” 

Poor, white, over-sstrung Janet dropped 
her palette ‘mutter side’ down on the only 
decent carpetin the house as she turned 
horror-struck to face a gentlemman—a Mark 
Barrett in the flesh, Curty-hared and blue 
eved certainly, but ferocious, She simply 
could not speak for a moment 

Even Jack was speechless > he turned 
Very rea and tried to stand in) front of the 
pictures with the name on, but as there was 
a Whole row of them all alike, the feat was 
bevond his powers, 


Mark had come straight down frou the 
eitv in «a furious rage. 
Every “pot-boiler’ he had seen of poor 


Janet’s only made him more angry, 

He inarched inte the house as soon as the 
door was opened; it was quite possible stich 
a person a8 that might lock bitin out; lhow- 
ever,the little servant was evitently net up 
to it, and most fortanately Showed hin inte 
the very room where the forgenes were ge 
ing on. 

There was the fictitious Mark Barrett 
herself—cauglit red-handed, (jiterally red- 
handed; shehad been signing the name in 
vermilion, and the palette in talling had 
sineared her hands. 

Mark was rather taken aback as he looked 
at the pals trembling culprit,with her great 
horror-struck dark eves, 

He looked at the row of wretehbed danba, 
twelve of them all alike, and at Jack's red 
face, short trousers and shrunken jacket, 
and his agonized attempts to hidethe twelve 
staring ‘Mark Barretts.”’ 

But it wouldu't do to give way to senti- 
ment and Gave his judginent wraped by a 
pretty face, like a stupid jJuryman in a 
vreach of promise case. The very thought 
nade him stern. 

“IT will not apologize for my intrusion,” 
he said; “for lhave no doubt vou have 
some idea of the cause of tiny visit.” 

Janet, who would have Droken down ata 
kind word, resented this unjust harsh- 
ness, 

“Perhaps vou will be good enough to ex- 
plain. Iam not aware that 1 have done 
anything so very wrong.” 

Jack felt very angry. He was longing to 
defend his sister, but couldn't think of a 
telling speech. 

“Oh!tto bea man -a cool, selt-possessed 
tan.’ 

“Not done anything wrong, do you say, 
madam? Are you, then, so ignorant ot 
rightand wrong as notto Know that you 
have comunitted the grossest forgery? Don’t 
you know that itis actionable 2?” ~ 

The sister and brother looked at each 
other, not very clear asto what actionable 
Ineant. 

An idea Mashed upon Jack. “You don't 
Inean tosay you are going tosend inv sister 
to prison ? because it wasn’t her that did it 
—it was me!"’ he said eagerly. 

“No, no, Jack, that won’tdo. It was I, 
sir, ‘turning proudly and contemptaously 
to Mark, “if you refer to my baving signed 
what I suppose is your name. It is tortu.- 
ate that 1] did not happen to sign ‘John 
Brown,’ or l might have hada hundred 
gentiemen threatening me instead of 
one.”’ 

“If you bad signed your pictures” —sar- 
caStic einphasis and wave of the hand to- 
wards the twelve—* ‘John Brown’ it would 


have inattered very little, as that is not a 
well-known name.”’ 

“[ndeed!” 

“In the art world, I was about to add,” 


furiously; ‘but it so happens that my name 
is rather well known, a8 no doubt vou are 
aware.”’ ” 

“Indeed! I never 
hearing it before.” 

“Tudeed ?” 

He really was surprised, and 
flattered. 

“No, really,isn't it surprising?” said Jack 
rudely—his cluinsy way of defending his 
Sister. 

Mark colored up, but he was obliged to 
accept the extinguisher, 

He couldn't explain what a great man be 
Was, froin an artist’s point of view. 

“Well,” said he,willing io be Magnani. 
ous, “since the offeuce has been comunitted 
in ignorance, I will not prosecute this time 
on condition that vou lminediatel y « literate 
ali these’’—pointing to the twelve names— 
“and callin alithe—er--pictures you can 
posstbly get bold of and Pe-Siprti the Th 

Jack whistled. 


had the pleasure of 


net much 


‘Think of Moses !"" he suggested. 
“T don'ts ippose the people 1. 
them w Ke 1 al. “iA 
yot a trade for ‘Mark ‘ ss 
» ‘ 
y > 
Pack 
r ~ ~ 
I “~ ‘ : ’ , 
v Lhal st MI ~ 
agraln. 
“Ir you would just let us) sead oft this 


dozen it wou 
“Not another picture! 
incaleuliable lnjpurty alresa iv. 


“Dua very sorry. Will you w 


1 yive tes Litaae,” 


i minute ? 





I should like to consult my fa. 

ther. Hewasa painter himself, but Last 

winter he became blind. Tha.’s the reas n 

we have had wo do all this,” she said Very 

simply. 
i. it so?’’ sharply. 

This little kev gave acinue to the whel» 
situation, but he could hardly believe it y.¢ 
it was 8o different from his idea. He nae 
and opened the door for her, and) was) let 
alone with Jack. 

Then there was an awkward pause, Jar! , 
with his hands in his pockets, looked out ., 
the window, 

He had no intention of being civil to this 
brute. He looked at the pictures, 

“Des your sister do many 


of these 


_ things?” 


“4 dozen or two a week,.”’ 
“You don’t say so! Why, she must work 


| night and day!’ 


“She does, pretty nearly.” 

“You shoulda’t let her work so hard. 
Sne'll kill berself.”’ 

“Can't be helped. We've nothing else t 
live on,” and he whistled to keep) down 
tears unbecoming in aman. 

More and more shocked and distressed, 
Mark ventured to hope they gut a good 

vice, 
, ‘Four dollars, and tind ourown stuff.” 

A how! in the passage. “It’s only the chil. 
dren,”’ explained Jack. 

“Are toere some children ?"" 


“Six of us, and father and mother. I siv, 


| T think vou might have lett ‘Mark Barrett’ 





| Stand out in his life when he 


alone. Perhaps you would it 
everything.” 

“I am very sorry—verv sorry indeed! | 
didn’t Know all this, you see. Of course, I 
eannot possibly let your sister goon using 
ny name; but if you will tel! me all, per- 
haps I can help you a little.” 

But Janet came back into the room very 
yraveand sad. Mark's heart smote hi:» 
painfully. 

He vowed he wouldn't lose sight of this 
poor tamily. Janet apologized bu u.bly for 
the mistake she had tmadgs, said how sorry 
her tather was to hear of it, and he would 
like to see Mr. Barrett for a few minutes, 

A tew weeks later, when the Academy 
Was vetling stule, the town hot and weari- 
some, Mark Barrett felt it was really his 
duty to get a little country sketehing betcre 
the spring tints quite faded away. 

A day or two later, and be found himself 
looking out of a farin-house window not far 
from Ivy Cottage, and wondering it he 
might venture to call. 

The country is rather dull without any 
one to speak to—‘“‘a healthy grave,”’ Sydney 
Smith called it. 

So not many days—ia fact, only a few 
hours—elapsed before he was chatting com- 
fortably with Mr. Lloyd, talking art, nay, 
shop, soul-refreshing to the ex-artist, ai- 
though so tedious to the **Philistine.” 

Mr. Lioyd was so delighted to meet with 
a brother of the brush again that he became 
quite confidential, told bim about his own 
unfinished work, and whata great pity it 
was. 

“You Know, Janet can paint in a fashion, 
but she can’t do good enough work for that; 
besides, I am afraid these wretched things 
she seems to be doing now won't have lin- 
proved herstyle. You've seen them, of 
course? Tell ime, as an artist, are they real- 
Iv so very bad?” 

“Those I saw were certainly  rather— 
rather—crude, but perhaps she has some- 
thing better in hand now. I should like te 
see what she is doing, if you think T might 
venture. Perhaps I could give her a tew 
hints, you know.” 

“Thank you very much. I am sure we 
are greatly indebted to you for your ter- 
bearance altogether; but come into tire 
next room and tell me what you think of 
their work,”’ 

Mark was surprised to find his heart beat 
Strangely at this inild remark, 

“Itimust be a touch of indigestion,” he 
impatiently assured himself ; but be could 
not help feeling it wasa moment that would 
held Janet's 
nervous band in his for a seecond, and she 
glanced up at him with proua shame. 

For ranged alung the wall were twelve 
tore pictures, exactly like the others— 
tweive ranges of mountains,twelve brides, 
how In course of ccunstruction, and twelve 
old women awaiting their searlet cloaks, 

“Still busy, I see, Miss Lioyvd.”” 

“She's always busy,” said her father, with 
asigh. ‘ldo wish sbe could get out a [it- 
tle more—not only tor the sake of the fresh 
air, but Tam sure if she does not get more 


you knew 


| Sketching trom nature her work will deter- 


lorate.”’ 

“Mr. Barrett will tell you that that is im- 
possible, father®’ said Janet, half in fun, 
half in sarcasin. 


Mark colored a little. He could not deny 


that it was impossible for anything in the 


painting line to be much worse; but he 
caught alaint little sigh from Janet, and 
Jack looked out of the window with long- 
lng eves, 

“It's a jolly afternoon,” he said. “I say, 
Jenny, don’t you think we night drop it 
lor once? There'll be such a breeze on Rip- 
lev Head.” 

Janet gave hiin a 100k. 


“Vell see when we have dune our work, 
Ju = 
Sig ta little, but prodigiously,Jack 
mk s ish again. 
neans never! ie suid. “These 
a~is ‘4 iT. 
Mark hesitated a minute before he de 
* led to the bottom of the professional 
iadder 


“If you will allow me to help you,”’ be 
said presently, “I think we might finish in 


tine for a walk before dusk. I am very 
anxious to see Ripley Head myself, and 
Vour father was kind emough to sty you 


Weuld show ine the way."’ 


e<0) 
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“if Miss Lloyd would allow me the pleas- 
ure of accompanying you?” looking at 
Janet. 

“We shall be most bappy,”’ be said ; “but 
|_| ean't think of troubling you with these. | 
daresay Jack and I can finish in twoor three 
| hours.” 

“But I enjoy painting, and I pare noth- 
ing in the world to do this afternoon. Here 
Jack, lend ine a palette. I'll goon with the 
trees."’ 

A month or two ago, Mark wouldn't bave 
believed itif he could bave seen himself 
now, diligently working in the trees by the 
dozen, trying to ingratiate hiv.self with an 
overgrown boy, and manceuvring for a look 
from a “irazen torger.”’ 

The little inaid brought them in some tea, 
and they worked away cheeri!y—Mr. Lloyd 
looking in now and then,enjoying the tres! 
life in the house, 

When the sun was beginning visibly to 
sink, and the last »ld woman was fitted with 
her red cloak, the young people got ready 
tor their walk. 

Janet, from some undefinable instinct, 
put on her most becoming, though by no 
means her newest hat, and plucked some 
searlet geraniums for her neck, which 
burned bright against ber black dress and 
pale face, 

But net so pale. As they stood on Ripley 
Head, watching the sun quickly sinking on 
the horizon, lony out of sight trom the val- 
leys, the reflection of the red and golden 
clouds wrapped the girl in a halo of glory. 
“What a wonderfully beautifal creature !”’ 
thought the artist, entranced with the 
effect. 

She was by no means beautiful, but he 
thought ber so, which was enough. It was 
sunrise for Janet, not sunset 

Jack had inany atime helped his sister 
down the steep side of Ripiey Head. He 
was going to do so now, of course (even the 
biggest brothers are not very sharp where 
their sisters are concerned) ; but Mtr. Bar- 
rett happened to be nearer, and offered his 
hand, and, though Jack was a dear boy, 
there was, Strange to Say, something firuier, 
and warimer, and closer in this grasp. 

The mother, dulled rhaps by her trou- 
bles, wa} vexed with her daughter about 
this time. She was so unreasonable. 

But Janet's instinct was right. Though 
nothing on earth will sunder souls that are 
tast and fir:nly Knit, the merest trifle will 
turn aside the first inclination. 
attract is a natural, healthy instinct, and to 
be attracted—why, no one would if they 
didn’t like it. 

One day it dawned even upon Jack’s bro- 
therly understanding that Janet was difler- 
ent Somehow, and it wasn’t only the geran- 
lui in ber dress and ribbon at ver waist. 

They were painting as usual, and, as was 
now not unusual, Mr. Barrett was belping 
them, when the bungting, well-meaning 
brother struck in: 

“You've been an awfully good friend to 
us, Mr. Barrett, especially to Janet and ime, 
getting us ordersand ail that; but there's 
one thing you’ve done that I don’t believe 
anybody's noticed but me, and that is, 
you've nade a great alteration in Jenny.” 

“Nonsense, Jack, nothing of the kind !” 
she burst in, horrified as to what he would 
Say next, her face almost as red as the ger- 
anlucns, 

Mark, standing by her, looked down on 
Ler, bit his lip, and began to wish Jack 
would go out of the room. 

“I know what I’m talking about,” said 
Jack,with the calm confidence of ignorance 
and blundering like a big bluebottle fly ; 
“she’s as happy and cheerful as anything 
now, anc I know it’s you, because she’s so 
(isappointed when vou don't come.” 

“Jack, be quiet—it’s ail nopsense. Don't 
be silly!” 

“She was very down at first about the 
name, you know, and Moses was very tnad 
With ber because she wouldn’t sign ‘Mark 
Buirrett’? any more.” 


athing,’’ she burst in passionately, ‘-after 
all vou said,” turning to mark. “You may 
be sure I shall never make use of your 
naine ayain.’’ 

“Won't you?” be returned. ‘Do you 
a I was rather beginuing to hope you 
would.” 


tone, 

“Oh, ny!" struck up Jack, enlightened 
at lust. “T never thought of that. Here.I’!! 
KO and get some dinner—tea,I mean. You 
can comme when you’re ready.” 

————={>- > ___ — 

MEMORY IN Dows.—Several years ago a 
gentleman was presented with a black-and- 
tan terrier, One evening he went to fetch 
it to his own hoine, soine five miles on the 
south of the Potomnac. For the greater part 
ofthe way the dog and his new owner trav- 
eled (in the dark of course) outside a place. 
The terrier was confined for a week and 
tien set at liberty. Next day it disappeared 
and it was afterwards learnt that it arrived 
at Its old home, ragged and starved, six or 
Seven days after eflecting its escape. As the 
dog had been takeu on a vehicle right across 
Washington, over the river, and in the dark 
to 4 Strange 
home, its finding its way back, 


cistrict nine wmilies froin Its 
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M4ruaec a8 a remarkable nst(auce 
1L8l llgence, 
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rHe BIB [wo thousand years ag 
the Ptoleinv PI ladelphus gave the Jews 


about $5,000,000 tora copy of the Olid Testa- 
nent, and paid half as umucb more to the 
wen who translated it. 
a 
A KITTLE toddler in Natick, Mass., 
, choked to death the other day by a 
@s'ven him to play witb. 
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- Saved From Herself. 


BY HENRY FRITH. 





NE glorious evening towards the end 
of summer Leonard Wellborn was re- 
turning to Kingswood House, 
bome of bis ancestors, after twenty years 

absence, sincé that day when, in the full 
tide of youthful passion, he bad at the age 

of eighteen been rejected by Lucy Warner 
at the command of her tather, who had 
forced her to narry his rival, Howard Vere. 
Twenty years! 
And Kingswood had grown intoa glorious 
deimesne, with parks, and lawns, and vaies, 
and terraces, and fountains, and vistas; and 


| #8 bis carriage rolled almost noislessiy over 
the well-kept road from the village station 


to his place Leonard thought he never, in 
all bis wanderings abroad had seen so grand 
a scene as stretched for miles along the 
road, its wide tree-branches waving in tie 
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the | 





cause he wasan adventurer, and had skill- 
tully and deliberately made bw plana to 
secure Violet Vere and the dower he and 


everrone knew would go with her frou 


Leonard Wellborn’s bounty. 

The knowledge came to Leonard Well- 
born suddenly—know ledge that be hardly 
knew, while he learned it,vielded him more 


of pain when he thought of Viewt, or mad 





sunlight, its glimpses of col, shady spats | 


aad glimmering water, being like bits of 
scenic poetry. 

It seemed alimost impossible for him to 
realize he was at home again, and to dispel 
the illusion that could hardly seem actual 
he leaned back against the leather-covered 
cushions to read again the last letter he had 
received irom Kingswood—a letter 
his sister Honora, whe was chatelaine and 
general supervisor—a letter that, upon its 
tirst reading, bad Slartled him out of the 
stern composure the years had Caught bina 
—ihat agitated biu: as he thought that noth- 


irevces | 


ing again could do, as nothing had done | 


since Lucy Warner had ceased w be for 
him. 

At first Nora’s letter bad dazed him, be- 
wildered him, startled and cruelly unnerv- 
ed bim. 

Then, a week later, he had telegraphed 
the one word “Yes’’ to Kingswood. 

And now a fortnigl.t later he was at the 
very gates of Kingswood, and reading ter 
the dozenth tine bis sister's letter, in which 
she wold him®of Mrs. Vere’s death in ber na- 
tive village, and how, since her husband 
had died and her parents were so old and 


delight when he thought of hinmsell. 
At fmt, when the pale-faced, sad-eyed 
Woman whe had ome tinudly te Kings 


(res t-remlier it 


wood, and told him Rex Longdale was her , 


hustund—that he lind deserted her more 
than once lo carry on bis nelarious plans, 
bul that she lad se far frust ated him, when 
thai piteoustaced, p teous-volced wo wan 
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‘Scientific and Useful. 


b ht to the ald of the sportsman by the 
use a a smell lump for the front si he of a 
visible in the dusk of 
when from any cause whatever there is ja- 
sufficient ligt. The minute electric lamp 
is fixed near the muzzie of the gun and 
shielded by a metallic screen. he cur- 
rent is supplied by asmall battery in the 
stowk. 

Fat.—The following are four plans given 


| fer retucing obesity: Eat nothing contain- 


went away, Leonard could berely restrain | 


himsel!l from rushing to Vielet—Vielet, who 
at that very ioment was singing low, 
sweet snatches of niusic in the upper roo, 


ing *tereh, sagar or fat, called the Banting 
system: the eating of fat, but not sugar or 
starch, called the German Banting; the 


| wearing of wool and sleeping in flernel 


from: whence her voice came Moating purely | 


down, x fresh, so plad, so iree in its girlieh 
hapmness—anil telling ber of ber lover's 
infamy. 

Bat somehow iia great heart felt such ten- 
der pity for her that he thought to leave her 
te her happiness a littie lonyer, until 

Twe bours later be would have torteited 
his life net to have been so mercitul, fer 
there came to hin at dinner,that was served 
Just «at the dusk, a peneilled note, full of 
Sranzely mingled repentance, deiight, and 
res;ive—a note frowa Violet, that told baten 
she hal oomsented to lle romance of an el- 
opement with Rex Longdale; that her 
dear, goed friend must mot be wnyry, beet 
ferg*ve them, when they returned; that 
she knew il was wrong, Lut sie could mot 
retus her beloved; that when se came 
back Rex's proud, happy wile, he would 
see bow she would make him forgive her. 

Leonard Welibern sprang frou: bts chair, 





| with the face like a dead tuan. 


feeble, there was no one in all the werld to | 


whom she couid entrust her one child, Ler 
darling, her idol, but him and his sister 
Nora,asking him if he would accede to Mra 
Vere's dying request, and, if se, to nutity 
her by telegram. 

And alter several day's deliberation he 
had telegraphed ‘ Yes’’--‘*ves,”" that he 
would take Lucy Vere’s child, the dauziter 
that should have been his daughter, becuse 
She was Lucy's; ‘tyes’’ that he would be 
Lucy's child’s best friend—hber cour. seller, 
protector. 

Then be had conceived the notion of goin 
home himself to see this girl who was 
henceforth to be his especial charge—thms 
girl of vhom he knew not a word, exceja 
that she was nained Violet Vere. 

Of ber appearance, her age, her manner, 
her inpression on his sister Nora, not a 
word had been said. 

So the carriage went bowling rapidly 
smoothly, along the driveto Kingswood, 
bearing Leonard to his fate. : 

For it was assured from the very moment 
his surprised, admiring eyes eyes lighted 
on the tair, slender girl who stood at Muss 
Nora’s side—sucb an angel-f igirl, with 
not any reseinblance to her tmotheror her 
father; a dainty-liinbed, clear-eved girl, 


“49... Fatherot Mercy ! ave pity on her! 
Save her—save her!’ 

And two minutes later he was on his 
bere, galloping in frantic speed to the 
nearest station, to find that Rex Longdale 
and Vielet had left in the train an hour 
before - that already they were beyond his 
reach, beyoud belp, if so be Lhatthe tele. 
cram he sent speeding after them was loo 
late to detain thew. 

That was a half-hour of bitterest agony vo 
the man, ashe paced to and fro on the de- 
sertesd Station platforms, waltingg ine nad ton 
petiienee forthe answer to Lis despateh— 
wailing for the next duwn train to take him 


| —be bardiv reasoned where, or for what. 


Then the telegraph operator rave asudden 
exeited shout to hin, as he passed the win- 
dow in his restless promenade— 

“The 4.30 1s off the track, just a mile this 


(side of the eitv--down an ciobankinent— 


| passengers killed ana hurt! 


We'll send «a 
specalengine with you, Mr. Wellborn, if 
you want to yo.” rm 

Killei! And asuddenly a ghastly pic- 


fture of hiseariing lving white and dead 


— 


(alittle off trom the terrible scene, 


sent great quivers of anguish all oves hii, 

“Bat better so—better so, if it mest be I" 

Taotours later, he was searching care- 
fullv, beart-sickeningly, aun that awtul 
harvest fie'd of death, to tind Violet—-not 
deed, not hurt, but sitting, dazed and faint, 
ea it'4 
Rex Lang- 


om the band~ome, still fave of 


i dlale lwing on the green prass, wita a haunt- 


ing faced, trembling woman Kueeling be- 
side hini—-« woman with clasped bands and 


| gmale face, full of the despair of life. 


with scarlet lips that dimpled into a sweet | 


siile ot shy welcome as be took her band 
when Miss Nora presented ber, after ber 
own quietly-rapturonus greeting. 

So that was Violet—*-Violet "’ 

And this man, who had bowed over the 
fair bands of England’s titled beauties, had 
looked into the sparkling eyes of Spaorsh 
and Italian women, and exchanged gav 
jest with piquant Parisians, with never an 


| increased quiver at lis heart, came homme to 


lav down his heart in unconditional sur- 
render at Violet Vere’s feet—caine heme to 


| experience such passionats love that aiinest 
| terrified him with its power over bim, and 


that, aS the days went by, changed to shad- 


| dering fear, because he saw that there was 


In great surprise Janet looked at hiin,but | 
someting in his eyes made her drop hers. | 


“With a little adaition,”’ be said, in a low | 
| of the grand passion, Kex Longdale came 


| no hintof reciprocity in the clear, lovely 


Leonard snatebed the girl madly in bis 
arum,and she nestled there, wiit a littie, 
oyeaning cry—then pointed to the hand- 


| sorme dead face under the blue sky, and the 


' 


eyes that never shrauk froin his own, in the | 


pure face that never blusbed beneath his 
glances, 

Then, as if in these mature days of his he 
was fated to experience all possible pi.ases 


on the scene, and, after that, the sunsbiae 
Jost its brightness, Kingswood its beauty ; 
for eyes not sharpened by such love and 
jealousy as Leonard Wellborn’s easily read 
the story of Violet Vere’s heart In thuse 
blithe suinmer days. 

He was a handsome young fellow, this 
Rex, witha gay, dasning way about hin 
that was peculiarly fascinating to Vielets 
more reserved temperament; and tuany 
was the time th7t Leonard watched tue tue 
together with unspeakable bitterness of 
soul, as he wondered how,in the name of 
all that was sensible, he could ever have 
been fool enough to imagine Vielet could 
care for hiin—quiet, grave, middle-aged — 
him, who would have laid down his life to 
inake her happy, but who could net stand by 


and see another one winning the ve that 
he so wanted to brighten bisown pely 

‘ 
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And the! hated [ _+ ‘ . . 
jealous inecanness, iittie drea:ning ¢t 
distrust and detestation he feit for bis lavor 
ed rival was not the outspring pealous 
ineanness,but the natural though Intangioie 
lin pression that was wiven [rom a tature 
that was really not worthy his or Viviet's 
regard. 

Because Kex Lunugdale was a rascai, be- 





pe 


woman beside it. 

Anmla great cry of 
up ree ilin— 

“Naelet my poor tittle girl!—it means 
salvation for vou! Thatis his wife beside 
house!) Poor lithe Violet!’ 

Acwdin after days he gently, patiently 
wen her—this searlet-lipped,ygray-eyed yir!, 
whee Knew that she never had loved truly 
that other, with lis plausible words, whe 
Knew that ty heaven's mercy she owed her 
salvation, and ber promise of future bappt- 
ness as Leouard Wellvorn’s wife. 


thandksyiving went 


- —<_> «© <>. _ 


PrecuU LIARITIES OF Bres.—The “Animal 
(ramelte”” publishes suine queer facts about 
the sociology otf bees. It appears that the 
monarchies of Lees, well governed as they 
Seer: to be, are afficted(neverthelesss by or- 
ganizet criminal classes—thieves and high- 
“wavy tebbers. Some of these robber bees 
go in strong bands to pillage, and are able 
to storm and sack ahive. Alfterthe siaugh- 
ler they carry ail the previsions home. Some 
ccleuies of bees never work : they live eu- 
tirely by robbery and murder, There are 
als, thieves who creep unperceived inte 
strange hives tosteal honey. If successful 
they return alterwards with bordes of 
burg ar Dees, break open the honey-sales, 
and carry away the contents, But the mest 
curious fact is that these Lees can be artin- 
cially produced, by feeding the larv# upon 
boney mixed with brandy. Inthe words 


f the faunous naturalist: “Just asa iman 
dues, the bees become Victiins ol their love 
f this beverage, which exercises tle Same 


they beoone 


pernicious influence upon us ; 
excited, drunk, and cease to work. Wher 
ger comes upon them they fali, like 
al rou 6 Vice another, and hna 
i ‘ ~ on Wituboutl ~ 
— . re 
oo wernt tats LOI AS Wo me 
gratifcat if appetite Ww ilierut paying 
tm pric Foratime he nay enjoy sensual 


tut by degrees bis onurse of litle 
»rings forth its natural truita, His vitainy 
. sapped, tiie se il respect IS gore, his very 
pewer of enjovinent Las diminiwbed, and be 

perciuance, the victiin of disease, or pov- 
il repruach, 


pleasures ; 


« 


erty, of 


| each meal, 


ils 


blankets, instead of sheets, or the Munich 
system: not eating and drinking at the same 
time, or rather the allowing of a couple of 
hours to interview between eating and 
drinking, the Schweninger system. 

(itverrmer.--A thin coat of pure glycer- 
Ine applied t» Loth sides of glass will pre- 
Ventany moisture forming thereon, and 
soll stay untal it collects so much dust Uhat 
iteannot be seen through. Surveyors can 
use it t+ advantage on their instruments in 
fozuv weather. In fact, it can be used any- 
where to prevent moisture trom forming on 
anything: and engineers will find it par- 
ticularly useful in preventing the aceumu- 
lation of steam as well as frost on their win- 
dows during the cold weather, 

Tue Tkeru.—The teeth should be 
wasbed witha stiff brush on msing, and 
with an old, used brush lamediately after 
always employing lukewarm 
water or holding cold water in the back 
part of the mouth until itis warmed. Never 
eat an stom after the eth have been washed 
fer the night Always use the brush 
slowly lest by a slip atooth may be sealed 
or broken, After meals let the bristles of 
the brush be moved up and down bya 
twisting motion, mnmaking each one a tooth- 
prek. OA yellowish tint to a tooth is proof of 
its soundness; hence do not seek to keep 
them of a pearly whiteness, It destroys 
them, 

WaTER-CooLER.—A novel description of 
¥ ater-cooler—an English contrivance—con- 
sists ofa révolving basket of wire gauze 
surrounding an inner stationary vessel 
pierced with numerous sinall holes,through 
which the heaced water dixcharged by the 
air pump of the engine finds its way into 
the revolving basket,to be thrown out in the 
form of fine spray toa distance of twenty 
feet on ether side; the drops are received in 


the tanks or dam, and, in its rapid passage 
through the air. the water m sufficiently 
cooled to be avaiu ready fer injection into 


the condenser. The basket is about turee 
feetin diameter makes 400 revolutions per 
minute, and the apparatus, which requires 
three or four indicated horse powerto drive 
it, Will eel 200 gallons of water a minute. 
Itiseclaimed that the driving power rv- 
quired is more than recovered in the in- 
creased power piven to the engine through 
the greater perfection of the vacuum ob- 
tuned in the condenser. 
—_> cc —> 


Farm and tbarden. 


Krrkosenke.—The Departinent of Aygri- 
eulture, affirius that kerosene oil is a 
valuable agent to the destruction of ail in- 
sects and bugs. 

WaR™ WATER —A correspondent says 
that in his experience plants watered with 
warm Water will make a far tore vigorous 
growth than those given cold water, other 
emditions being the same. Water a few 
degrees warmer than the teu:perature 
serins to be the best. 

SHEEP AND Dous.—The killing of sheep 
by dogs is usually done during the night. 
To guard against dogs the sheep should be 
induced to come up every evening to be fed 
inside Ofahigh enciosure made of palings 
er Wire, with an open shed in the centre 
for protection to the sheep against any 
storuis. 

STAGGERS.—Blind staggers in pigs are 
often caused by overfeeding, which pro 
duces indigestion, inaction of the stomach, 
and congestion of the brain; or apoplexy. It 
is nA easily cured, butone of the best reme- 
lies is te mux three drops of croton ol with 
4 tablespoouful of castor oil and give to 
each pig as a dose. 

Fowtis.—Keep fowls tame. You cannot 
afford to have them wild. They will not 
pav as well, lay as well or afford one-half 
the satisfaction that a tame Nock would. If 
there is anything that will disgust 4 finecter 
Ristosee alotot bens tlying wildly bere 
an. there whenever a tian approaches 
Ail breeds ean be rendered tame by proper 
trealinent, but some breeds require more 
eare tuan others to produce Unis result 
(senerally speaking, the larger breesis, like 
the Krahinas, Cochins, Plyimouth Reoek 
amithe like. are more easily tamed than 
the swvalier ones like the Legbort » and 
Hamburgs 


PHosrHaTes.—Market gardeners ssn 
‘ en tune a ts f superph “| af Der aere 
Itisagreat waste Five r six hutidire 
~ ’ * r ‘ i* 
‘ x c"e7008s its 
7 
-~ a” 
ax » ‘= St. 
r "4 =~ Liar ’ ~ a™ ~ 
en five or six pounds of phosphate, which 
the plants do mt need. Trntelligent market 


gardeners should study this subject. Bet- 
ter use five or six bundred p-unds of super- 
phosphate and purchase the required nitro- 
cen in seme cheaper and available 
such as dried blood, sulphate of am 


tore 
shape 
Ula OF ultrate of soda. 
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Poerity, Progress, Vieasure and lermanence are 


couspicucusly inefflaceable features @ritten ty the 
fuger of Time on the venerable record of this paper. 
Te the thousands who have of 


noblest thoughts and much of their 


draen mau 
aweetest enjoy- 
ment from ite familiar columns, in the two genera- 
tiens covering its history, renewed assurances of de- 


Votion to their gratification and improvement are sa- | 


THE SATURDAY FV enrne. Post existe 


best Interests and promote the 


perfavus. 
solely to serve the 
truest pleasures of ite patrons and readers. It lopes 
te constantly deserve Lhe unswerving approval ol ite 
great army of oid and new frieu ts. 
nothing shall 


higher ambition. Tu accomplish this, 


Imped+ the way. The best productions of the noblest 


thiekers and the fuest writer. will Gil Ite columns, 


aul the enwearted energies of the moet careful etit- 


reshall te continucusl sd devoted to ite preparation, 
N uthing linpure of debasing will be permitted tu de- 
Cie he pages nor make them an unecithy vieitler tu 


any home The most Graphic Narrativns, Inetruct- 


ve Bhetcves, Fascinating Stories, Important Bio- 


graphical Feeavs, Striking Fvents, Best Historical 
Diem riptions, Latest Scient'@e Dieeovertes, and other 
attractive features adapted te evory pertion of the 
famiit circle, will appear from aeek to week, while 


the lhsnests Seacial, be mm and Correspondence 


Departments will be maintained at the highest promel- 


ole standard of excell once Ite sole aim is to furnish 
Ite subecrifvere with au ex 


supply of happiness and instruction, which shall be 
as Neceseary tu their existence as the alr they breathe 
of of 


memory etretch far back in the hielory of THz >atT- 


While myriads siiken threads In the web 


PRDAY EVENING Post, it will mever rest on past 


laurels, but keep fully abreast of all 
of 


genuine pros 


gress in the the age In which the present 


gruerration lives. It earnestly seeks and highly ap- 


preciates the faver and friendship of the pure aac 


gowrlevervehere, but desires ov affiliation with, ner 


characteristic approval from, thelr opgersites 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
A 


Subscrip- 


malt! one in 
Sit months, @1. 
terminate 
club 

work actively for 


kaown 


fone regular copy, ‘ry vear, 


advance, freutage free 


Mmmence or with any 
confidential 


desiring to 


thorns may or 


number Spectal rates te 
and 
subscriptions and commissions will lee taste 


pulile ation «fice 


masters others 


eon direct application tu the 


remittances credited until 


m8 
be mall oF in pefeon vu 


@ tually receitted. Patrons should atdress all comumu- 


rations plainiy, aud etercise the usual business 
precautions iu transmititng tuted. salely and 
pret pel Al wave ene lose peestage Forrespeomd- 
race Tey ne separate fFeply, Codmsure resgretise 


ADVERTISING RATES AND CONDITIONS. 
All auvertioements are re ect te ap- 

preva Setaen oan thie may ine 

leappropriate or anworths will be taken at any price 


eeived anf 


imathage tment 


tacts lisertiicen, 
roents pes Keating notices @ per 

Publishers personal o ti.) per 
~ head must have 
rifeathom of the 


eorntatives 


tee tinars agate lite ‘) cents “ye: 


ial notices, 7 tue. 

tried line ites 

ewanted line Ewervthiog wader th 

the to@dividual examination and ve 

managing director or bis aut seu re} 

velore publication, 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 

Philadeciphia, Pa. 


TR Sanecom st 


Publication (fre, 





The influence of *-Nociety.”’ 


In all large cities, with their increasing 
population, which every year adds to what 
is called ‘‘socety,”’ there correspond. 


ing demands upon the people who compose 


are 


that society, the nature and extent of which 
are wel] worthy the thought of those who 
are affected by these demands. As famil- 
ies increase, and the children grow to ma- 
turity they become a part of that society into 


which they naturally drift, either through 


their own selection or through the introduc- | 


tion of their parents or triends. In one 
Way or another this result is brought about, 
and it is a matter of great moment how it 
shall] best be done so that social demands 
may pot occasion to the participants harm, 
either morally, mentally, or physically, by 
an over zealous compliance therewith. 
Though young ladies may—because of the 
time which they have for rest after social 
entertainments, and the opportunity for 
recuperating their strength and recovering 
from fatigue—yourg men who are engaged 
in business pursuits during the day cannot 
wellaff._ rd to weaken their energies by 
such a constant round of pleasure. In or- 
der to restore the waste occasioned by the 
labor of the day and the dissipations of the 
we may be pardoned the use of 


nm), the ne eds 


bight, (if 
artificial 
d, t 


the expressi system 


pport, ar « ie ft« 


ntimes applic 


of their social pation 


~ & 


annical in her demands upon all w 
her ‘charmed circle, an 


entrance within 


once wit! herevery behest wust be 


their ; 


Itaspirestu ne | 


ouomical aud never-falling , 


prrrst- | 








THE SATURDAY 


| obeyed without cavil or question, for re- 


_ is never reached in this way, 


' fractory elements will not be wlerated. So. | 


ciety is a fickle jade, and will not submit 


to indignity from any one who desires to | 


remain where she holds sway. She claims 
unreserved fealty to her rule and power. 
With the family and comforts at home she 
| js antagonistic, when her demands 
fere with the care and education 


circle. It is said, that upon one who car- 
ries a light purse, and goes about attending 
to his own business, and does not make too 
much pvise in the world, society is not very 
urgentin her claims. This may not be 
true where society is studiously avoided. It 
is notin the pature of the mass of man- 
kind to indulge in isolation. When prop- 
erly regulated, society has her charms, and 
| ber demands are neither excessive nor bur- 
densome. Whatever society may require 
_ot any individua), man or woman, it is al 
ways wise fur each to determine how far 
it is safe or prudent to accede to her man- 
“Do not court 
| ciety , she has too many suitors. She can 
not be true toall.’’ The best and purest 
society, where the virtues are cultivated, is 
the home where the loving, 
kind, affectionate and righteous, aud who, 


dates. One has said, so 


parents are 


by precept and example, rear their chil 
(dren in wisdom’s ways There i. the 
companionship that secures health,  plea- 


sure and prosperity whose influence is felt 
and acknowledged by all who mingle with 
them. If there must be 
seek it at the family fireside. The members 
of every household, if well regulated by 


companionship, 


tain the very best company in their own 
home circle. 
should be taken to discover the cause, and 
when revealed, the remedy applied without 
delay. If it be within the home that the 
fau't lies, eradicat¢ it in such a manner us 
will be effective and permanent. 
_ without, banish it; if it be a want to be 
supplied, or the exercise of self-denial where 
it will be productive of good, make the sac- 
rifice in the interest of the family and the 
welfare of the children. It anything dis- 
turbs the peace and harmony of the home, 
ascertain the cause, and without delay re- 
move ip. Make no revelation of such mat 
ters to the outside world, for in its auster 
ity and uncharitableness it will afford no 
| balm to domestic sufferers. Do not, in any 
extremity, appeal to society for relief, for 
she is sure to 
without so much as a glance at a stricken 
supplicant for comtort and consolation. So- 
ciety cares nothing for any, only so far as 
| they can contribute to her amusement and 
support. If this cannot be done, expect no 
sympathy. Regard the home as primary 
and paramount, and society as secondary, 
and with the proper observance of the ob- 
ligations connected with each, the result 
will be satisfactory and compensatory. 
i> ain a 
(Choose the Best. 

There is a rule of life applicable to all 
circumstances which embodies itself in a 
habit of choosing the best—the best of its 
kind. It bears upon both things material 
| and things intellectual. In food, the best 
| is always the cheapest. So in the 
best of the kind is that which wears best, 
' and which secures convenience and com- 

tort, and satisfies good taste. All these 
| ends can be gained at a moderate cost, yet 

people gladly pay double, or even ten times 
| the amount, for food and clothing that an- 
swer no such purpose, and, therefore, can- 
not be the best of their kind. Our dwell- 
ings, with all their appurtenances, are in- 
_ tended for shelter, privacy, safety, conven 
| ience, tamily life and sociai pleasure. The 
best of the kind completely supply these 
| needs, yet they are not necessarily the most 
expensive, nor are these ends always first 
in view in their selection. It is not gen- 
| erally because people cannot afford it that 
they do not, in their purchases, procure the 
best of the kind, but rather because they 
are pot 
to know in what the best consists 








dress : 


intelligent enough or wise enough 
If thre Vy 
however olten. to sec 


tar] ure that w 


things prevent their ww 
ig of the 
to quantity. They fancy that by hurrying 
and driving, and devoting cvery 

coment to business, they 


~<a? TC wif 
best some sacrifice 


qualily 


waking 


ure doing their 





If this cannot te done, care | 


If it be | 
' harmony with other just, upright and manly 


pass by on the other side | 


st. But the truth is, that the best work , 


o ' 
inter- | 
ot chil- | 
dren, and the companionship of the home| 


exemplary parents, ought to be able to ob- | 


eevee” > 
principles.’ 


EVENING POST. 


It demands a 
freshness and vigor that can only be gained 
by seasonable rest and recreation ; a calm 
ness of miad that is incompatible with con- 
stant burry ; a thoroughness in detail that 
cannot be secured without system and de- 
liberation. The strained effort to do too 
much is one cause of the large amount of 
slipshod, inefficient work that all deplore, 
yet accept. No one can give his best until 
he has learned what to lay aside, as well as 
what todo. Others fail to give their best 
by attempting to do what is beyond them. 
They might have succeeded well and done 
the world good service in one direction, but, 
scorning this, they are doing poor work, 
which neither benefits others nor reflects 
honor upon themselves in some other line. 
Thus, a first-rate builder who is needed in 
the community is sacrificed to make a third- 
rate architect, who is comparatively value- 
jess. Men who might have made their 
mark as mechanics, become inferior busi- 
ness meo, or others who have a talent for 
commercial pursuits spoil their value by 
rushing into professions or politics. 
one seeking health does not inquire what 
intensity in heat or cold he can_ possibly 
endure and live, but rather seeks for the 
most favorable climate in which his physi- 
cal functions can do their best work, so in 
choosing lite-employment men should in- 
quire, not what branch they can possily 
push themselves intu by stzaining every 
nerve, but in which one they can do the 
best work and develop their powers in the 
best manner. In discussing building ma- 
terials. Ruskin says: ‘‘If you cannot atf- 
ford marble, use stone, but from the best 
bed ; and if not stone, brick, but the best 
bricks, preferring always what is good ota 
lower order of material to what is bad of a 
higher, for this is not only the way to im- 
prove every kind of work,and to put every 
kind of material to better use, but it is 
more honest and unpretending, and is in 


The same advice is sound in 
ail the aflairs of life. Let both demand 
and supply unite in requiring and turnish- 
ing the best of everything of its kind, then 
both progress and happiness will be based 


ou the surest foundations. 


' last. 


onntlieed ilies 

TueRre is all the difference in the world 
between longing for something which time 
alone can bring, and looking forward to an 
end which we are going to consumunate or 
prepare for by our own efforts. The one 
protracts the intervening hours, the other 
shortens them. The child anticipates the 
holiday, and thinks it will never come. 
The young maa longs to attain his major- 
ity. and the months that elapse seem vears. 
We watch the return of an absent triend, 
and each minute grows longer than the 
But, if we can work while we wail, 


‘and so expedite the end in view, or prepare 


| the way for it, the impression of 
| removed. 


length is 
True patience is not inactivity, 


| it is not sitting still and watching the clock, 


but using the energies in the intervening 
time to the best advantage. Let the child 
be interested in some pleasant preparation 
for his holiday; let the young man _ be 
eagerly fitting himself for the new duties 
he is to assume ; let the watcher use his 
Waiting moments in sketching some agree- 
able plan for his triend’s welcome, and the 
time will move with its accustomed celerity. 





Tue extensive diffusion of the principle 
of treedom of thought among us 1s an in- 
estimable blessing ; yet we need to realize 
that this, like all other freedum, imposes an 
additional obligation upon the individual 
conscience. If weare no longer asked to 
submit our belicfs to the dictum of another 
in matters of religion, or government, or 
literary criticism, or ccientific conclusions, 
or social observances, or anything else, it is 
all the more incumbent upon us honestly 
and earnestly to seek afterthe truth tor our- 
selves. If no one has the right to censure 
us for our opinions, whatever they may be, 
we have a consequent duty of self scrutiny 


to find out how and why we came to be- 
lieve thus and so, whether our motives 
were pure and our grounds sufficient 
4 f l powers ar 
it - ‘ rat i s 
ts, We may at i¢ ast learn more modesty 
in assertion, ard more kindly toleration tor 


the mistakes of others. 


Prop Le flatter us, because they can de- 


pend va our credulity. 


Just as | 








The World’s Happenings. 





Berlin hotels are using paper plates. 

There are thirteen Londons in this coun- 
ry. 

You Bet is the name of a Pacific coast 
town. 

Aaots will rarely cross a heavy chalk 
mark. 

One-third of all the banking done in the 
world is done in England. 

Nearly 5,000 patents have been granted 
in this country for churns. 

Deaf mutes wil! hold a convention in 
Petersborough, N. H., in October, 

Pugs cost their owners $2 and $3 a week 
for board at sume of the summer resort hotels, 

Greenlanders, it is said, live in the hore 
of a warm heaven and a cold place for the wicked, 

Los Angelos, Cal., has a watermelon 
weighing 173 poucds, which is to be sent to London, 
Eng. 

It is said, on the authority of a druggist, 
that a half cent’s worth of aloes makes 3 cents worth 
of pills, 

Pittsburg, Pa., turns out 84,000,000 bot- 
besides 42,000,000 lamp- 


| tles and vials every year, 
chimopeys, 

Two tons of gold, worth $1,400,000, are 
lust every year from the wear and tear of commerce 
and per-unal use. 


Fifteen million horses are now owned in 
America, aud more than 1,000,000 a year must be bred 
to keep up the supply. 

Grant and Lee are the names which Mr. 
Jacob (. Brasher, City Judge of Hopkinsville, Kr., 
has conferred on his twin sons. 


An election for the champion liar is to be 
held at Giles, Arizona, and the successful candidate 
is to get a meual and a serenade, - 

It is proposed in Boston, by way of stim- 
ulating church-going, tosubstitute for the pew an 
arm-chair of the palace-car style. 


A couple residing in Salisbury, Md., have 
named their baby boy Neptune, becaase they became 
engaged while on a sailing excursion, 


A license for the seventeenth saloon ina 
single block, on Avenue C, New York, was granied 
by the Excise Commissioners last week, 


A sore on his finger is mentioned as the 
mediam turough which a Riverton, L. LL, farmer re- 
cently contracted glanders trom his horse, 


A young man who sweats only oa one 
side of his f ce, no matter how hot the weather may 
be, has been discovered by a Georgia paper. 


Gardiner, Me., is excited by a murder, 
which is the second ever committed there, the other 
being the deed of a crazy man as far back as 1793. 


Paper pulp is now molded into spokes for 
carriage and wagon wheels, and is said io be superior 
tu wood in every respect, and much cheaper and 
easier made. 


A Lowell, Mass., individual tried to ex- 
change his baby for **one good, square drink,*’ the 
other day. The barkeeper put the unnatural father 
out of the place. 


It ig estimated that foreign capitalists hold 
in large tracts about 2%, 000,000 acres of Western land. 
That is 34, @0 square miles, or an srea nearly as large 
as the State of Indiana. 


The chimney of a manufactory in Bres- 
lun, about fifty feet high, is made of pressed paper, 
a substance which, it is remarked, bas almost perfect 
powers ol resistance to fire. 


The colored people have three well-or- 
ganized collegesin Atlanta, and are ovuillding a 
fourth. One thousand young negroes attended the 
three colleges during the last terin. 


In Braz:l there are at least six cannibal 
tribes and others whose custom it is for mothers to 
eat their dead children, pounding up the bones with 
maize, the mourning lasting till all is consumed, 


A bottle of cough mixture instead of 
sherry wine was unthinkingly used by a Bridgeport, 
Conn., woman, recently, in making a cake, which 
was eaten by several of ber frieuds with a great rel- 
ish. 


The contract for washing the towels of 
the Treasury Department has just been let at forty 
cents ahuudred, Last vear the washing bill, at 
thirty cents a dozen, or $2.3 a hundred, amounted to 
+H, 163. 


Several children in Louisville, Ky., are 
reported to have been made seriously ill by eating ice 
which had heen used on a dead body,and was thrown 
juto the street by undertakers, where the little ones 
found it. 


Palatka, Fla., claims to have the laziest 
negroes in the country, living in the summer on mel- 
ons and catfish, and securing these latter by the in- 
genious device of tring a line to a dog’s hind leg, and 
kicking him when a bite is noticed. 


A good wig of white hair, says a tonsor- 
ial artist, costs about $4, but—and this is a secret of 
the trade and can only be told in whispers—the ma- 
terial of which these wigs are made is clipped from 
the testive goat, and never trom the human head. 


According to an observant hotel-keeper 
at Newton, N. J., the drummer who is working on 
commission always carries his own sample-cases 
when going his rounds among the merchants, where- 
as the salaried commercial traveler hires a porter to 
tote them 


A dandelion produces about 12,000 seeds 





ca plant e) herds purse, 37, St wild pepper 
. a ov wheat thief. 7. (m™ the common this 
¥ ‘ a butter weed 4, ST 
rag weed, 4 WE mmon pursiane, 266,800 ; common 
plantain, 44.20; burdock, 2, 066. 


A topic of discussion in Boston is as to 

| whether a person, when riding in an open street-car, 
should move away from the end seat so that a new- 
“mer mary not be otliged to squeeze past. It is held 
Lo be selfish for a man to cling Ww such a seat through- 
riste push 


mit* long while laties in spotless gowns 


i : 206 
| past u in and owt **Muve up is the cry, 





















































THE BOOK. 





BY M. B. F. 





Across its leaves the twilight falls ; 
(rutaide, the loud-voiced tempest calls ; 
Aodl, within, have quite forgut 

The words that arc —the haad that's nut | 
Time's vear-piled barriers tall aside— 
Ibown sunny bills mailed warriors ride— 
And, by the blac lake's sedgy hem, 

Sur eyes, aud bright, look love at thei ; 
Aud— 


It is gone! The sky Is lead! 
The warriors? They are centuries dead ! 
The hillisdrear with drifting snow, 
The weary eyes closed long ago! 
Bet. longer than the poet's heart, 
Liveson the magic of his art : 
His hand gives valor back its sword, 
Through deathless eves love's light is poured, 
And, be it sun, or be it snow, 
Be it to«iay, or long ago, 
VW ben on a tomb he lays hie wreath, 
The dead stir in their shrouds beneath ; 
Thev in his fame have deathiess part — 
Their deeds immortal, through his art. 


All’s Lost. 


BY B. PEYTON WARD. 

















of being the cleverest ductor in my na- 
tive town of Heidelberg. 

How far I deserved this it does not be- 
cone me tosay. Nothing cominands suc- 
cess like success—and so it was with me. 

I married a beautiful woman, amassed a 
large fortune, and at a coinparatively early 
age found myself in a position to retire froin 
the profession, and enjoy a life of luxuriant 
ease. 

In course of tiine, however, agreat trouble 
fell upon me, which was the death of my 
wife, t. whoin I bad ever been incst sincere- 
ly attached. 

So great a trial was her loss to me that I 
do not believe I could have supported it 
bad it not been for my daughter Elsa, 

For ber sake I felt life was still worth 
emething ; and for her sake I strove with 
all ny might to conquer the terrible sorrow 
which threatened to overwhelin me. 

Elsa was my only child, and my lost 
wife seemed ever before ine when I looked 
upon her. 

She was very beautiful ; tall and slen:er, 
white asa lily, with large blue eyes full of 
expression, and hair which, looked the col- 
or of gold when the light fell upon it. 

I gloried in her loveliness ty a most fool- 
ish extent. 

If anyone had told ine then that my pride 
of ber was greater than my love, I should 
have laughed the idea to scorn. Yet such, 
in reality was the case. 

Two years went by, and Ella was nine- 
teen. 

She haa already had suitors in plenty ; 
but not one of these bad I considered wor- 
thy to possess ber band. 

I was desirous that she should wake a 
great inatch. 

I was arich man, and oould give her a 
handsome dowry, and in return for her 
beauty and wealth I looked for rank and 
position, 

It was not long before such an opportun- 
ity occurred. 

Tue Count von Eldenberg, who belonged 
to one of the noblest families, and held a 
high position at Court, becaine captivated 
by Elsa’s beauty and grace, and shortly al- 
ter demanded her of me in inarriage. 

This was what { so coveted for my lovely 
daughter—an aristocratic naine—and I gave 
tue desired perinission joyfully. 

But what was my indignation and sur 
prise when, upon representing to Elsa the 
good fortune in store for her, she absolutely 
refused to accept the offer of the Count. 

I entreated —threatened—all in vain. 

Death, she assertec, would be more wel- 
come than such a marriage. 

For the first time iu all my life I spoke 
het and hasty words to my beloved child 
—for the first time parted from ber in an- 
ger. 

I could not conceal the truth from the 
Count. But I begged hin to have ience. 

Hereafter I felt assured that Elsa would 
see ber folly, and learn to love bim as weil 
and as truly as he deserved. 

He was deeply aistressed. 

Whatever happened it would be, he de- 
ciared, impossible for hiin ever to inake an- 
other woman bis wife. 

Meantime, I succeeded in discovering the 
reali reasou why Elsa so obstinately refused 
to yieid to my wishes. 

er heart bad been stolen by one of the 
several students she sometimes met at the 
Louse of ber aunt, whose husband .held a 
protessorship in the principal university of 
the town. 

His name was Walther Hartuann ; be be- 
longed toa good family, bat be 
no pects, and bad nothing in cominon 
with my beautiful daughter. 

When I found this to be the truth, I was 
= enraged at the young inan’s presuinp- 


| POSSESSED at one time the repvtation 


tion, that I sent for him, and forvade his ev- | 
er speaking again to Elsa, or holding, for | 
the future, any kind of intercourse with | 
These comuinands, Lowever, be firim- | 


her. 
y but respecttully refused to obey. 

Elsa, be deciared, would never love ar 
other man save hitmse!lf—of that be was wel 
assured. 

Before Heaven they were affianced, and 
(sod’s curse would rest upon we if ever I 
should dare to send thei apart. 

interrupted him fiercely. 
listen to bis words. 

In my 
pelled him from my house. 

Then I again saw Elsa. 


AGS 


ee —_— 





I would not | 
passionate haste and anger, I ex- | 


It is too greata | 





THE SATURDAY 


pain to me to uwell upon that scene. She 
wept and tuplored me to relent; and al- 
though I spoke cruelly and bitterly to her, 
she uttered no word of anger to me. 

; A few days after this, I neard that the 
Count bad been summoned upon official 
business ty Berlin, and 1 then resolved to 
take Eisa at once away from Heidelberg to 
Munich, where | possessed a house situated 
upen the outskirts of the town, 

Elsa at rst almost refused to accoinpany 
ine ; but seeing that 1 was inexorable, she 
at last yielded. 

It was an unusually cold and bitter day 
when we started. The snow lay deep upon 
the ground. 

Elsa shivered continually, aud although 
she did nat complain, I could see that she 
suffered greatly from the biting north-east 
wind from which I found it impossible to 
shield her at the differentstations where we 
had to change carriages. 

We were a long time on the way, and 
when at last we arrived at our destination it 
was in the middle of the night. 

From the baietul eflects of this en- 
forced journey—ol! think of it !—my beau- 
tiful Eisa—my darliog—never recovered! 

She was seized alinost 1nmediately with 
a fatal iliness, and in spite of all the skill of 
the city—in spite of my own,and of iny care 
—sbe died ! 

All along I deceived inyself. I would not 
realize that she was so near death. 

She would vet live to become the Count 
Von Eldenberg’s beautiful bride, live yet 
to bring honor upon my name. 

Heaven above forgive iy seltishness ! 
To think such thoughts should have been 
mine as I sat by ber dying bed! 

The night before the eud came sho asked 
for him. 

*I aus dving, dear father !’’ she said, ear- 
nestly; ‘send for dear Walther, that he 
may kiss une for the last time.’’ 

But I—I refused her prayer, and she, 
poor girl, bad never again strength to re- 

it. 


When, the next day, I looked upon her | 


dead face, God knew how I repented my 
cruelty! I cannot linger bere. What I suf- 
fered then I merited justly. 

A changed man, I left that darkened 
rooin. Ob, what was all the world’s honor 
worth in comparison to that precious heart 
nuw stilled for ever? 


Five days alter the funeral, I read in one 
of the Heidelberg newspapers the follow- 


ing paragraph :— 


‘This morning, upon the terrace just be- 
fore the Sprung Tower in the Castle ground, 


Herr Walther Hartinanun, a young student | 


bere, sbot biwself witha revolver ; the bul- 
let penetrated the brain, and death was in- 
stantaneous. The caus eof the deed has not 
transpired, but the mournful event has cast 
quite a gloom over the town. Herr Hart- 
mann held a high position in his university, 
and was only twenty-three years of ase.” 


The paper fell from my hand. Not only 
had 1 t answer for iy child's death, but 
tor bis also. How I passed the long hours 
of that day I can tel] noone. I wandered 
from place to place. My guilt oppressed 
me so terribly, 1 shunned the gaze of my 
tellow-man ; but I telt IT could not quit 
the streets. The loneliness of the forest 
would be yet more horrible to me. 

When a last 1 returned tu my solitary 
home, 1 endeavored, as I sat eating my 
evening meal, to console myself by think- 
ing howimanya mau had acted as I had 
done in too great zeal to secure the happi- 
nesss of a beloved child, and suffered as I 
also suffered now. 

I alinost succeeded in quieting my trou- 
bled mind. I had wished to make my 
daughter bappy, and I had been #80 unfor- 
tunate as t» bave sacrificed her life in the 
attempt. This was misery indeed—misery 
sufficient. 


other motive of causing ber death. 
It was not out of any selfish pride or ha- 
tred of the man who had perished so wretch. 


ediv that | had acted as I had, but only out | 
of a true and bonest wish to inake my sweet | 


daaugiiter happy. 


Was I answerable for this? Nay ;I was 


surely deserving of the world’s protoundest | 


pity, not of 18 hatr: d and contempt. 
1 drew wy chair nearer to the stove, and 
drank two or three glasses of red wine. 


The evening was very still, and a strange | 


silence seemed to reign throughout the 
Louse. 

Although I had managed t» calin ny tor- 
tured couscience, | felt restless and almost 
uneasy. An undefinable sort of sensation 
seemed to oppress me. I started at every 
sound. 

It seemed to ine as ii I was not alone—as 
if soineone besides inyself was present in 
the room. ; 

I cast continually anxious furtive glances 
around. 

1 did not know what I feared, nor whatI 
expected t» meet ny gaze. 

I saw nothing. 

Tue lights were burning brilliantly, and 
lit up, I knew, the portrait of my lost Elsa, 
but upon that I felt, somehow, I dared not 
look. 

I took another glass of wine. It was nota 


git Burgundy: and, 4 


leaning 


bpeavy, ul ilf 
back nv cbhalr, I ci raed uivy eves 

[ could out say for certain whether I fe 
wnleep or not The probab y, howev . 


for when I ayaln opened 
rouded in dark- 
t. 


; 
that I did, 
tLe apartinent Was 
ness, and an icy atinosplere prevaded | 
1 shivered, and raised iny head slightly. 
J started with surprise. 
Sometdy, surrounded by a strong blu- 


balf s 


isis, whitish light, was sitting at the table 
exactly opposite to ine! 
My beart’s blood froze within me, The 


But it was consolation beyond | 
expression to feel inyself innocent of any | 


EVENING POST. 


ee - 


form was that of the young man, Walther 
| Hartmann, of whuge tragical death I bad 
read that morning. 

The face was deadly pale, and blood was 
ooming from an open wound in the fore 


gray suit of clothes, 

The eyes were open, and were fixed upon 
ine with an awful expression itipossible to 
describe ; and the lips seemed to nove, as 
if they uttered words, though no audible 
sound escaped them. 

Terror forbede ny calling my servant, or 
stretching out iny hand to touch the little 
alarin-bell which stood on a small table by 
inv side. 

I saw before ne a man risen from the 
dead—this I knew only too perfectly well. 
P I was both speechless and powerless from 

ear. 

I absolutely shook with horror. 
could not Sreathe. 

T had left a book open upon the table—a 
translation of Shakspware. 

I noticed now that one of the fingers of 
the dead man rested upon a page of the vol- 
ume, as if desirous of drawing my attention 
to sone words printed there. 

It is surprising that in my awful fear I 
should have observed this, for 1 dared not 
move hand or foot. I felt like one spell- 
| bound, 

I feared even to close my eves. 
tuem tixed upon the horrible thing—not 
from choice, but from sheer inability to 
Withdraw thein. 

How wany minutes went by I know not. 
To me the time seemed long, long hours of 
awtul torture! 

At length the form seemed to move 
Slightiv, I fairly gasped for breath—and, 
vh, horror! it stretched out its hand, stained 
| with blood, towards ine! 

I could bear it no longer. A tmist caine 
before inv eyes, the room seemed to tade 
away, and from that moment I remember 
nothing more. 

* * * e * 





When I regained consciousness, I f und 
myself lying upon the bed in ty own 
sleeping apartinent, the sunlight streaming 
in as it had not done tor weeks now through 
the doubled-closed windows. 

it was with a feeling of unutterable re. 


the darkness of the night was past, and that 
I was no longer in that room. 

| I called my servant, and questioning bim 
learnt that [ had roused the whole house- 
hold by uttering a fearful ery, and that up- 
on entering the library they had found me 
lying on the fleor in an unconscious state, 
upon which they had carried me Ww bed, and 
summoned medical aid. 


that moment entered the room, 

This gentleman was not very well known 
to me, but I knew that he possessed abili- 
ties of a very bigh order, and as a last re- 


of iny dear Elsa. 

Iie now declared that I was suffering 
from some severe tnental shock—to severe, 
indeed, that he would not answer for the 
consequences unless [immediately quitted 


endured #o much trouble, 


country. I was in a highly nervous state, 
and change of scone was itperatively nec- 
essary for ine, 

All this I knew to be perfectly true. 

I did not speak to Limnof what I had seen, 
I resolved to withhold this jealousy from 
the knowledge of the world, not so much 
trou @ wish to keep it secret, as froin a Lor- 
ror of speaking it--of dwelling upon it. 

I would net let iy faithful old servant 





nent would I be left alone. 

1 endeavored t) inake inyself believe that 
this had been but a dreain, the result of 
weakness and a heated brain. 

I even tried & persuade inyself that I had 


| taken an overdose of 


| terrified me. 

] was not the strong man I had been one. 
| Jwas not the strong man [ had been 
| once; grief had weakened ty powers, and 
| shattered tnv intellect. 

I resolved now & leave Munich, and sell 
my home with wost of itseflects,aud return 
tw Heidelberg. 

As twon as I was sufficiently recovered, I 
began to make the wecessary preparations 
for the journey. 

W hile thus ergaged, I entered the library 
| for the first time since that terrible night. 

I should not have done this, peruaps, but 
I wished to superintend personally the re- 
moval of my unfortunate daugiiter’s por- 
trait. 

I was just about to quit the room, when 
mv eyes teil by chance upon the volume 
whieh I remembered had jain upon the ta 
ble when that awful thing bad appeared, 

It still remained open, for I bad issued 
orders that nothing should be disturbed in 
this apartment until I had given the necess- 
ary directions for the disposal of the things, 

Now, +8 I looked, the color forsook ty 
cheeks, and 1 trembled like an aspen leaf, 
The page was out of the play, “Richard the 


Third.” 
As if by fatalitv, these words inet iny 
4 ° 4 ‘ 
uaz ‘Despa an«i die 
I should ave ¢t aghit t ny f this 
a1 it not been f 
henealh aw . st 4 ark 
ight be inacde y t j press | a 4 
nyer 
I grasped rn srisgu cot the 1 servatrt.a 
bade bits lead @ from the rooin. 


All bope vanished from my mindSat that 
moment. It bad not been a dreain; it was 
an awful, territpie reality. 

The eoul of tise injured Walther had come 
frou: the grave to bid ie despair aud die! 








head, which had stained the shirt and the | 


I felt I | 


I kept | 


lief that I looked around, and realized that | 


He pointed towards the doctor, who at | 


source, lL had eailed bim to the dying bed | 


Munich, where 1 bad, he was aware, lately | 


He advised ine to set out for some fresh | 


Gustave, leave iy side; not for one tmo- | 


wine, and that IT had | 
| imagined the hideous thing which had so | 


) 


Months have passed thy snce Thave leit 
Munich and returned ts Uenielts re. 

I bave done ail in my power & re;sir the 
iniserable past. [have Urvugiit tue dead 
body of ny daughter here, and buried her 
by the side of the man she kived ao dearly. 
| bave rained «2 handaome monument to 
leach. I bave spent theussuds and thous. 
ands upon theme. 

W hat inockery ! 

Asif it were pomible to repair in death 
the terrible wrong I did them in life! 

And so the weaay tine 

| have become «a confirmed invalid. 
None of ny physicians understand the na 
ture of my malady. 

It is whispered, I know, among them that 
I am no longer auaweralile for iny actions ; 
and they watch me lest [ «tould imake away 
with inv miserable existence, 

But though T have jost all bappiness, all 
hope in this world, T will vot shatter it by 
inyown act. I have sinned enough. 

It in a just punishinent that I should die 
slowly of despair. 

~~ —_— ¢€¢ —-- - 


The Betrothed. 


BY HENKY PMILE, 


a 


| 








gether; slike, singularly alike, as they 
were, in height, in the same high, tine 
| ly-cut features, and the same clear blue 

eyes, the sume fair Saxon complexion; vet 

the likeness, wi.ich seemed so strony at the 
| first look, became alinst «a contrast as that 
look was prolonged inte olmervation. It 
was not the difference of age, for the moth- 
er's eves was as bright, and her checks as 
rich in color, as ber daughter's; but the 
sweetness which was in Maria Theresa's 
sinile only, wasin every line of tne Arch- 
duchess's face. 

The azure depths of the eyes, in one tir- 
rored every Ubvengit and every feeling ; 
those of the other expressed but what they 
chose should appear. 

Each bad the same fair broad forehead ; 
butin the elder one a slight contraction of 
the brow had beeone habitual. 

Both stepped with the stately bearing of a 
neble race; but Marta Theresa inoved as 
if over the neck of a prostrate world, while 
Josepha seemed a4 if aie would have turned 
aside rather than crusis the tneanest worm 
in her path. 

Both were splendidly dressed —the young 
Princess asa teride; the diamond tiara was 
surmounted by a chaplet of oranve flowers, 
the white velvet train embrotdercd with 
pearls, and a veil of siiver timpue fell alist 
to her feet. 

The bright and gay appearance of the 
Archduchess was lit.ie in unison with the 
rest of the seene. 
| The huge and dark chamber was hung 
| With crimson damask, worked with gold ; 
| but the gold bad teen long tarnished, and 
| the brilliancy bad possed away trom the 
| 
| 
| 


|": KE Kinpress and her daughter stood to- 


crimm@onu. 

Portraits tn msaseve frames, the yilding 
as ditnas the eolors, covered the walls, 
Most of them: were gerbed in black velvet, 
according to the Sprautah taste, and the 
heavy brow and thick lip all bes, oke their 
| Austrian descent 

At tne upper ead ofthe rooun was # pur- 
ple canopy, Whiel had been raixed over a 
temporary altar; towards this the Muipress 
leai her daugiter, aud the shadow of the 
canopy tell dark upon the young bride. A 
stnall yroun goethered rouml—mstaid, yrave- 
looking men—wihe, whatever of fleree pas. 
sion tight be in the heart, bad lony banish- 
| ed all betrayal of it fro the face, 
| The face of the Bsasperor, who, till sui- 
moned to give lis dvugiiter’s hand, stood 
lin the background, was the only one that 
had aught of the expression of humanity, 
and that expresicn was ouly of its weak. 
ness, 

sut where was the brideyroou ? 

Miles and niles away, 

The royal lover wooes ly an envoy, and 
wins by treaty. 

In his place his ambassador stood torth, 
an aged nobleman, who, having spent a 
whole lifein the olmervanes of forum, heid 
them Ww be the bighest attributes of bumuan 
nature, 

The ceremony proceeded, aud at its close 
the ambassador dropped on lite Knees, and 
kissed the hand of the Duchess of Paria, 
Josepha turned, and would have knelt to 
her mother, but this the Euipress preven. 
ted, and, folding ber in ber aris pressed 
her lips to her brow, aud wished her many 
years of happiness. 

Vory ungracefuily, but very affectionate. 
lv, the Fauperor pressed forward, By this 
time he bad forgotten ail the advantages of 
the alliances, and everytiing butthat he was 
about to loses bis favorite cil, 

Maria Theresa evidentiv enduredthisa dis. 
play very linpationthy; ber hustand met 
her eye, and with that species of experience 
which inust be peeuliariv adapted to tools, 
for itis they who are maid to learn by it, 
read its meaning, and slrauk back into sil- 
ence aud bitseself, 

The Marquis di 


Piacentia now gave a sig- 


nal to an allendarnt, ar A page st pped for- 
ward with «a casket ts contents the atm- 
bussaccer again ie fler ¢t bis new 
moOvereiy I ‘mA LP ‘ ‘+ Duke of 
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Many ot rs [ tise ¢ irt were tow adinit- 
ted to offer their ovungratulations, and it 


war late in the day tr re the Duchess of 
Partna could be permitted & retire, 


Weary with fatigue, oppressed by 
| beat, Jusepla gladly witidrew Ww her own 
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coamber, Summoning her attendants, she 
baste ned to put off ber cumbrous drems, 

“jwill putcon my canoness’ robe,” said 
the Duchess—« omtume Irequently wort 
both by nersell and mister. 

“Nay,” exclaimed Pauline, a favorite at 
tendant; “aet black upow your wedding 
dav: it w= 80 very unlucky!" 

Dive Vrincess persisted > and after help 
ing ber on with the loose black siik rol 
at ber onnmand, Pauling withdrew, 

Sime priva seated herself by the open case 
ment, and for the first tine, gazed on tv 
tiiniateure she wore, 

The Duke's lace was one of uncommon 
beauty and jutelligence. 

The bride felt asense of happiness and 
security steal over ber as she Watched the 
open and kindly meaning of the eves, that 
seeroed to answer to ber Owb. Vertiapm, 
te, the outward influences of the lovels 
eveningtime might give something of 
their own soothing swoelness, 

‘The ar came through the window with 
the odors of the garden below and the fresh 
pews ot the dews above, tor the heat was 
weltinyg in «@ gentle rain, 

Suddenly @ strain of imuse floated upon 
the air. It was frou «a band; a slow and 
beautiful Italian air. 

There were words belonying to the sony. 

Jimepha knew them; they spoke of pas- 
flonate and happy love. She tlushed as 
she ylanced at the portrait, and then leaned 
back, balf to listen to the distant tones, and 
half to dream of the future, as the youny 
dreain when hope propbecies by the tina 
nation, She was yet lost in fantasies 
Vivid that truth itself seemed not so wetual, 
when the door ot ber apartinent slowly op 
eued, aud she started from her seat in worn- 
der to see the boanpress. 

Maria Theresa was cold and haughty in 
ber wenueral manner; one, too, whobrogked 
mt toat ber will sliould tmeet with ques 
Livone, toptperty Leto Opposition. 

Little suarvel was it, therefore, that her 
chiid rome with an attitude rather of defer- 
enee than ol affection. 

futher timothers tnanner was hind even 
tosoitnessand when Josepha drow torward 
tue large aciwhair, she refused it and,wen 
tiv taking ber daugtiter’s hand, placed nher- 
self toi the window -seat, 

“The books aro Italian, and the musie I 
bear ju the distance is Italian. Ah, my 
child, even now vou are striving to forget 
us Nias our station loo tiie Separates 
tiewe ypeoutio tes whieh in lowlier life, bind 
Mer coment, llow often tous ] even to vou, 
mvown beloved girl, bave seemed stern 
and s vere: for Lhoow a tite ot anxiety and 
strogyie leaves Its Own boirsiness behitod, 
Bat when, Josepia, In another country you 
think of vour totber, retnemsber with what 
difficulties tuat mother has had to contend.” 

Josephias only answer was to cateh the 
hand, wow placed caressingly amid her 
teautifal lair, and lo eover it with kisses — 
ay,A4°9% teute. 

or | parting like ours,” resumed the bun- 
rem, Us lihe one bewde the prave; let at 
a aiioin jewe and eharitv. Forgive ime, 
mveuiid, th augnt of reproach you have 
against your mither! 

The Duchess fung bersell at Maria The 
rema’s feet. 

“Nay, forgive me, my beloved and = re- 
vered parcat, if everthe petulance of tv 
aye tom exused ive to forget the love and 
duty lowed, Sless re, my mother!’ 


‘ood blows Vou, my beloved Josepha '' 


said the boospress, tenderly and soleumly. 

‘Poe paus { fore voin both was broken 
by Maria Piveresa looking at toe tilotature 
otthe Dbaae of Paria. 


eP like the expression of his face ; it ag- 


reorn pwhat Dhave hear tof bis character 
And vet, when TT think of the distance 
whieh will be between us, |L seem to dread 


thistrosting your happiness beyond control, 
As vet. sou koow so little the dangers and 
the difficui ties of a position like yours,” 
*opbeat oy cpether,”’ said the Tuchess, 
temoune lo might tbe aided by your hiow 


“Lie 4 toy muletmit not willlnogly te 
bey feat the old. Youth has buta half 
eR perion thas seen but the bright side, 
and iahem ther a mwance for the Covenal thy 


shadows, biow offen have Tl known sage 
counsels which woud baveaverted danger, 
treated) notontlv with toditference, buteven 
marti. 

“Pautnot Owe! exclaimed her hearer, 
earnestiv, “Your words will be treasured 
ity teow beerart bth pooldl.”’ 

OMy dearest Josepha, DPdoubt your will to 
obey as lilthe as J do your love; but I fear 
sou are bli-fitted ty meet all the exigencics 

your tower situation. Besutitul and 
Wii amiod ihe vorurs ( I have observed its 
powers, Jomepla, tore than you inay deen) 
your tjofluence over your busband must be, 
Will te absolute Pisiuk not, dearest ciild, 
that ] undervalue your desire to Know and 
‘ 


jiow the ryght; bud oh, that I could give 
900 


‘ 


sou some of tay eX penence 

Can you vot, dear i ther and sovereign? 
You know net bow reverentially I should 
f aT t, ' 


Ptiim was the very point to which the Eu- 


pre me wie t tig tier daughter. 
bismt kin r eauliful face which was 
‘ in er Lie eaurnestiess of en 
mii egati ®peakingw. bler tiatural 
y sy " i” ereut \ ‘ 
' if » : s i r 

4 t! ‘ 
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“4 ti e? exClalined J a | ‘ 
ri“ if Leteecl ) ae a kK HpPress » feet 
‘Heyinter « very at, penetrate into every 
ought, of my busband'’s, to give prouips 
tellivemee of them tothe Courtof Austriat 
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Seek affection, the better to betray it! Is 
tivim, costs Chim, bee tiny duty tomy Lusband, 
on inv love——" 

“Nav, oterrupted her mother, reprems- 
ing tee tedigeation alreatiy darkening in 
ber eves, “il wan not prepared for this burst 
of romanee !"' 

“Madauw," said the Duchess, slowly ris- 
ng frou ber knee, “the task of a spy is no 
task for your daugliter!”’ 

Her tizsure wasdrawn toitsutmost height. 
ber brow was contracted. The likeness be- 
tween Herself and ber mother was stronger 
than ever, and in that likeness Maria Ther- 
esa mawan endte her well-laid seheme of 
inaking the bride of the Duke of Parma a 
tool in ber bands. 

‘Truly,’ said she, witha scornful sinile, 
“this ducal coronet has turned your head ! 
Wiltul avd disobedient! Wespeak on this 
sub peet pe tore,” 

“Not ip anger, my mother,” exclaimed 
Jiomepla, striving to detain her—‘not in 
anger must you part frou ime 1" 

Coldly the uspress disenyayed her hand; 
their eves inet, and the young Princess 
staguered back at the stern and deadly re- 
sentient in the pale face of Maria Theresa, 
aud sank on the window-seat, 

It in broken,’ said Josepha, faintly, as 
the chain to whieh hung the portrait of the 
Duke of Varina fell in glittering fragments 
at lier side. 

It bad caught to the Eanpress's dress and 
tas #hattered, 

Jie young Duchess leaned agaist the 
cascient, and wept, 

fothe young itis avery bitter pang to 
Know that their test feciings bave been ex- 
cited merely ty be worked upon; but) sor- 
sow and shame were soon merged in a 
Vaytir and terrible lear. 

he evening came on, and deepened into 
rebgbat 5 mtebh aeoetcd Ch shadows did Josepha 
fancy Bie Could pee the threatentug brow of 
the Pipres=, pale with anger, 

Solitude became Insupportable, and she 
ealled ter attendants > but lunian faces and 
human volees, the cheerfulness of the lights 
or even ber faverite Pauline’s bird-like 
hong, were of no avail against the terror 
whichevery moment seemed lo welgh more 
heavily ou ber spirits, 

With harried, and yet timid steps, start- 
ing, though she knew not why, atthe least 
nome, Josepha began to pace the room, 

\ low tap at the door interrupted her 
walk, ang the eonfessorofthe Empress en- 
tered the apartment. 

Martinis teatures were chiselled with the 
perfection of seulpture, and bis high brow 
bore the tnpress of mental power aad 
tuought far beyond his years, which were 
yetio their summer ; bis step was soft and 


bumble ; his voice low and sweet; yet fear | 


was the sensation be always inspired, 


Nooone ever tet bis cold and cruel eye,so | 


calon, sooeolorless, without saying, ‘That 
nan delights tn bunmian misery {" 

He approached the Duchess, and said, as 
he looked at ber black dress, “T rejoice to 
see, my deaghter, vou have not waited for 
ine to remiod you of the pious duty to-night 
calis upon you te fulfil.” 

“What do you mean, father?’’ said the 
Prisvcemm, farutiv. 
account of the beat.’’ 

“Thad boped, iy daughter, it wasin vol- 
untary hussthation ; ill do the gay robes of 
the bride sult with the ineek prayers to be 
offered in the presence of the dead.” 

“f pray you Speak your meaning at 
oneea tt 

And Josepha grew pale as inarble. 

“Your Koval Highness knows itis your 
turn to wate aud pray by the tomb of the 
Arehduchess Caroline,” 

Josepha sank fainting against the wain- 
soot ol the room. 

Toe Reupress willnever permit it!’ cried 
Pauliioe, as she sprang to support her mis- 
trees. “Way, we all know that the Duchess 
died of the s.iall-pox, and nota creature 
will enter the chapel !"’ 

“] have ber Grace's command, who wills 
that so pious a duty be not neglected. I am 
sent by bereven now to conduct the Duel. 
ess of Parina to pay the last duty of ber il- 
lustrious house,” 

“Your lather—appeal to him,” whispered 
the girl; “but T know that will beot no 
avail. Lo comjure you, see vour mother 
yourself!" 

“Tl have seen her,’ 
“We parted just pow.” 

Pauline bid her face in her hands, 

“T wait your Highness’s pleasure to con- 
duct you to the chapel,’ said Martini. 

Jomepia rose, and prepared to follow, 

“jwillyowithvou. At nightand alone! 
It is tos territvie {' said the aflectionate girl. 

“Her Hightems'’s vigil must te solitary, 
Thus it bas ever been,”’ replied the priest. 

Jinn fila descended to the chapel. Her 
attendants acennpanied ber to the door, As 
it open A, itshowed the thick, bot atunos- 
there, through which the dius tapers seemed 
svarcely able to penetrate, 

The Duchess turned round and embraced 
Pauline, end entered the chapel. They saw 


said the Duchess. 


her kneel betore the alter, and the doors | 


were closed, 
Late in the night was it before the roval 
‘Then, not til! then, did 
succeed in eouvevitg the intell- 
ty the Kusperor that his favorie 


eoune) broke tsp. 
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the eccentric Lord Beeragh, and, 
during his “fe, resided in Beeragh 

Castle, a magnificent old mansion, over- 

looking Beeragh lake, far away in the wilds 
of West Connaught. ; 

When Lord Beeragh died, uncle quitted 
the castle, taking up bis abode in Beeragh 
Lodge, amuch smalier residence on the op- 
posite shore of the lake. 

It is a very curious house, Builiin what 
had been a vast quarry, the frontapartinents 
and entrance-hail towered high above the 
humbler portion inbabited by uncie and 
aunt, 

‘the larger reception-rooms were seldom 
used. They were fitted up in a style of old- 
world grandeur, whieh did not at all agree 
with uncle and aunt's quiet ways. 

Over these fine roouns arose a most curl- 
ous erection—a vest raloon extending from 
end to end of the building, alinos altogeth- 
er composed of glass ; a huge capola tower- 
ing in the centre of the root, catching every 
ray of light from all quarters of the sky. 

Onee this curious apartinent had been 
gorgeous with paint and gilding, but the 
gold was tarnished, the brilliant colors 
were faded Ww poor stains, 

The windows opened upon a wide baloony 
which overlooked the most superb view | 
ever beheld. 

The only means of approach to this 
strange structure wasupa flightof steps 
outside the house. Few people seemed to 
care for disturbing its unbroken solitude, 

It was winter time, and the bouse full of 
Inerry young people, and, as the rooms in 
daily use were too sinall to contain us all, 
uncle, with a reluctance I was slow to coin- 
prehend, granted us permission to use the 
larger apartinents, : 

Despite their splendor, they were griimn 
and gloomy, but wewere all young and 
exceedingly gay in those days, and we 
filled them with merry laughter and joyous 
inusic trom early morning until long after 
inidnight. 

But with one consent we all avoided the 
‘library, because of a picture whieh hung 
| there. It was a tnagnificent portrait of the 

last Baron Beeragh, uncle to the first Earl, 
' and great-grand-uncle tothe present owner 
ol the title. 

Iie must have been a man of singular 
personal beauty, but with an expression 80 
peculiar that 1 could not bear to look at bis 
painted semblance on the library wall. 
Certainly I bave never seen a picture which 
possessed such influence over ine. I never 
went into that room, if I could by any 
ineans avoid doing so. 

The wirter was one of unexatmpled sever- 
ity, but we young folks rejoiced over the 
delightful sport offered by the far stretching 
frozen lake, and our whole days—and, in- 
deed, sometimes afew bours of the lovely 
moonlit nights—were spent on its smooth 
| glittering surface. One night we had an 
open-air dance, and It was upon our return 
home from it that the first of the unaccoun- 
table things which took place atthe lodge 
| occurred. 

My brother Walter and I were the last to 
leave the lake. As we emerged from the 
thick fir-woods which sepaarted the house 
fromm the water's edge, we paused. The 
sight which inet our startled view arrested 
our steps, and held us spellbound, 
| The wide windows of the saloon were all 
| ablaze with unearthly light—not the red 

glare of tire, but a bard, clear radiance like 
| the electric light of to-day, the glass cupola 
| white against the darkness beyond. 

Walter threw his arin around me, and for 
a breathless momentor two we stood terror- 
stricken. Then, just a» a lightning-flash 
leaps into darkness, and is gone, the weird 
itumination vanished, and the house lay 
black against the starlit sky. 

I scarcely remember anything more until 
I found myselfin my own room. I bad 
not the spirit to join the inerry party at 
supper. Tired outand greatly puzzied as 
to the reasou of what I had seen, 1 went to 
bed. Being young and very tired, I soon 
forgot it, and fell asleep. 
| When Lawoke my fire bad burned low, 
| Outside, through the profound wirdless 

hush of anightof intense trost, I heard a 
| clock strike. As the sound died on the still 

night air another took its place. I started 
up and listened. Softly,c.early through the 
| death-like silence stole # sound of tmousic. 

At first a faint, far-offtrill like the song of a 
‘lark high in the beavens; then coming 

nearer, growing louder and louder, as if 
| close at hand. 

It was exquisitely sweet and plaintive, 
and thrilled me trom head to foot. I could 
not distinguish anything like it. The only 
thing to which [ could couspare the sound 
was a sweet janyle of birds’ songs on a 
Spring: morning. 

Isat up in bed to listen, there was some- 
thing so weird and unearthly in the music, 
What could it mean? Which of uncle's 
guests was so devotedto violin playing as 


\I: uncle, Mr. Soumerton, wasagent to 
j 
- 


| 


to wander about the house, practising intri- | 


cate exercises atthe dead of night, and with 
the thermometer ten degrees below zero ? 
And then, did any of them possess so corm. 
plete a inastery over that most dificult of 


nstruments ? There were wild cadences 
S, SI S, triiis, w ily a skilled 

rei r ' ‘ « 
AS 1° the unk 4 ‘ n-piavyer knew o! 
the ¢ ¢ istener t is « i parimonies, the 


mnus.c Seemed t ver inv head, glide 
past iv window, and sink lower, lower, 
until at last it reached ty ears dulled and 
muffled from the lower rooms; then it 
ceased. 

The house was astir before I slept. 

* . * 7 * * 
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“Which of you gentlemen serenaded us 
last night?’ asked Ethel Saunderson, one 
of our guests, at breakfast next morning. 

Aunt looked up, a seared, pained expres. 
sion on her face. Uncle leit the table, 

FE .he!l saw something was ainiss ; she said 
ne imore. 

As we separated after breakfast, aunt 
touched ny arin. 

“Come to ny rooin,”’ she said. 

I tollowed her, 

“Don't say anything about--about the 
noise you heard—the—the wind inade 
through tne lattice-work of the balcony last 
night,” she said. “Ethel heard it, and [ 
saw by your face you beard it, too. Your 
uncle does not like to hear it spoken of," 

“The wind, Aunt Alice ?” I cried. “Why 
there was nota lbreath of air; and what I 
heard wasa violin most beautifully played.” 

“T will not argue with you child,” aunt 
said. ‘All [ ask of vou is not to speak of it 
betore your uncle. He does not care to hear 
it spoken about.” 

“Won't you tell me why I am not to 
mention it ?’’ I asked eagerly. 

“No,” she said decidedly. “I never 
asked your uncle his reasons for any in- 
junction he lays upon me ; and I expect the 
saine frou you.” 

So she left ine, usuch puzzled and a little 
indignant. 

Aunt’s boudoir wason onthe bedroom 
corridor, therefore, as I stood at the top of 
the V-staircase in the centre of the house, I 
was ou a level with the hall. As I quitted 
her room I saw the slender figure of a man 
in a dark dress cross the wide ball froin the 
library to the drawing-room. 

At the same moment iny youngest broth- 
er, Hugh and Tom Sanderson entered the 
ball. 

I ran down one flight of stairs and up the 
other to ineet thein. 

“Hugb—Hugh, who wasthat went into 
the drawing-rooin this moment ?’’ I cried. 

“Why, no one,” Hugh answered. “All 
the men are down on the 1ce—Tom and I 
caine back to find out what was keeping 
you girls.”’ 

‘“But,’’ I insisted, ‘*someone—some man 
went into the drawing-rooin as you came 
through the door, You must have noticed 
him, unless you were blind.”’ 

“T saw no one,’’ Tom Sanderson said. 

“Nor I,” Hugh responded. 

“IT must see,’ I cried. And followed by 
the young inen, I dashed into the big, chill 
root. 

Now, they say—those two boys—that | 
must bave been dreaming while it was 
broad daylight; but so surely as I saw any- 
a in that rooii—the fire on the hearth, 
the frosty sunlight streaming into the con- 
servatory—lI saw aman in a peculiar dress, 
with a violin in his band, standing beside 
tbe grand piano. 

As I ran into the room, his eyes inet nine 
with a look which seemed most strangely 
familiar. The tinely-cut features were death- 
ly pale. The hand which held the violin 
with a practised clasp gleained white and 
shining from the ruffle which fell over the 
wrist. 

For one breathless second it stood still, 
then bowed low and then drew back into 
the conservatory. 

I reeled round, and would have fallen. 
Hugh caught me, 

“Well, you area queer girl!’ he cried. 
“You look as if you had seen i 

“Oh, bush—hush !?’ 1 gasped out. “It 
hears vou! Look, it has turned! Oh, 
Hugh, don't let Tom follow !” 

For Tom: Sanderson had run into the con- 
servatory, and was close to the figure, which 
I saw ager ty moving amongst the flowers 
towards the door leading to the steps, 

“Call bim back! Tell bim not to rollow 
it !’’ I pleaded. 

“Follow what?” Hugh asked almost 
angrily. ‘You are dreaming, Annie." 

“No, no, no! See!’ I cried. “He has 
just passed out ofthe door. He is going up 
the steps. Oh, Tom, come back—come 
back !"’ 

Dark against the red winter sunshine, I 
saw the slender figure slowly mount the 
crazy steps, and disappear. With my hand 
grasping Hugh’s aru: I tottered into the 





‘conservatory, and reached the outer door. 


It was locked. 

“Why, Annie, you Lave taken leavo of 
our senses,” Hugh cried as 1 looked help 
essly into his face, with my hand upon the 
lock ; “‘your young man must have been 
a very slencer individual indeed to escape 
through the keyhole—ha, ha!” 

“Oh, don’t laugh!’ [ exclaimed. “TI tell 
you I saw him as plainly as [ see you this 
eae I know it was something unnatu- 
ral. 

“Was ita ghost?’ T: iu Sanderson asked 
laughingly; “if so, be has broken through 
all ghostly traditions, I thought ghosts 
never rambled about in daylight. But 
come, Annie, get your hat on; we are los- 
ing time.” 

I did not go on the ice that day ; utterly 
unnerved, I remained in aunt’s room, hop- 
ing to have an opportunity of telling ber 
what I had seen, and of forcing froin her 
the legend of the house. 

That night Lord Beeragh and bis young 
sisters—who had heard of our gay doings 
and must needs join in theu:—were to 
aunt’s guests, 


The three young people weretolte housed 
for the night » : 


ligbt. Ethel and 4 gave up our 
rooins, and packed into aunt’s boudoir for 
the nonce The excitement of thetrarrival, 
the business of preparing tor the dance, 


drove away the effects of iy terror of the 
morning, and by the tine we all assembled 
in the library before dinner, 1 was quite 
mvself again. 

1 was standing by the mantelshelf talking 
to Lady Hester Fitzinaurice when the great 


| double-doors of the room opened, and a tall, 
| slender figure entered. 


My heart stood 
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still. It was the figure I had seen in the 
inorning. The same clear-cut, delicately- 
peautitul features, the same air of gracious 
dignity, only the dress was the simple even- 
ing-dreas of all the otber wen in the room, 
I saw Lady Hester look curiously at me, 

“Do you not know my brother?” she 
said. “Beeragh, this is Miss May—Mrs, 
Somtmerton’s niece.”’ 


nents 


The touch of his friendly band, the sound | 
of bis pleasant voice, brought back my | 


wandering wits; I imanaged to sa7 soine- | 


thing about the lake and the skating, and 
then we all went to dinner. 
dinner was half over, Lord Beeragh and I 
were fast triends, 

“By the way,” he said, sinking hia voice, 
“where is the wondertul picture of ny an- 
cestor of unhallowed memory, of which I 
bave heard 7’ 

I told him there was a picture of a Lord 
Beeragh in the library, but that 1 did not 


By the time | 


know there was any special story about it. | 
“Ob yes,’’he said; “there was a bad lord | 


amongst us, who was supposed to have 
dealings with the unseen world. I think 
the truth about him would probably be 


that he was eccentric and ahead of his age. | 


Hie built this house. A queer erection isn’t 
it? He did it tor a purpose—he wanted a 
good inusic-room, The only unaccountable 
thing about him was the manner of his de- 
parture from life, I cannot say his death, 
for of that no one ever had certain proots, 
lie simply disappeared, leaving his house 
full of guests, and on the eve of a yreat na- 
tional crisis, when bis partv were looking 
to him for help and guidance, He was 
quite a young nan, an advanced National- 
ist—dexpite his uncanny reputation, a man 
ot vast personal influence. It seemed an 
unaccountable thing be should vanish as he 
did.”’ 
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sister told hius our strange experience, he 
needs inust have me show bim the library 
and the mysterious picture ; but seeing how 
a shrank back, terrified at the bare idea of 
returning to the room, he did not insist 
upon carrying out his intention. 

Then we began to dance, 

The great room had been partially cleared 
of turniture, and made a capital ballroom. 
We had a large gathering. 

Not only our house-party,but every avail- 
able young person in the county who could 
be induced’ to brave intense frostand the 
slippery state of the roads, was present, and 
the mirth and tbe dancing was fast and 
furious, 

I had been dancing with half the men in 
the room, and about midnight 1] was waltz 
ing forthe third or fourth ti.ae with Lord 
Beeragh. 

We had been flying round the room, and 
had paused fora moment's breathing-space 
atthe door ofthe vonservatory. He was 
Saving something—no inatter what—which 
caused ime to look up into his face, 

Just behind him, looking at me with 
cruel, mocking eyes over his shoulder, only 
separated from the light, aud warinth, and 
life of the gay ballroom by the glass, stood 
the tysterious figure | had seen in the 
morning. 

The likeness between thetwo faces—the 
Karl's full of lite, young bope, joy, and 
manly beantv; the other such a ghastly 
travesty of it, with the livid pallor on the 
cheeks, the hard, cold glitter in the eyes—it 
was norrible |!) Most borrible ! 

I clutched Lord Beeragh’s arm, 

He looked’ down at ine with a tender 
sinile, which chanssed to an expression of 
unbounded surprise. 

“What is it? What has alarined you ?” 


| he asked, 


“Was no effort made to discover any | 


trace of his fate 7” I enquired. 

“Oh yes. My grand-uncle, who died a 
short time ago, made every enquiry, 
but to no purpose, There were various sur- 
mises. One of the most romantic, but I ain 
inclined to think the most probable, was 
tbat he was mixed up with some of the nu- 
merous secret societies of Southern Kurope, 
and that be fell intothe hands of the = 
quisition, either in Italy or Spain. As to 
his departing mysteriously and leaving his 
house tull of guests, I regard that as alto- 
getber apocryphal. Something like the se- 
quel of the story which you doubtless have 
beard.”’ iacidaiien tis , 

I told him erly that I knew of no story 
at all enmeuel ote bis family. 

“Ts it ble you have not heard of the 
Phantom Fiddler, who plays upon the great 
balcony three tines a year? As this is one 
of his appoiuted seasons, I wonder be has 
not favored you.” 

Then breathlessly I told bim what I had 
heard the previous night, and what I had 
seen that morning, iinploring him to en- 





lighten ine as to the legend connected with | 


the house. 

With an altered look upon his face, he 
told me, speaking very low, su that his 
words reached iny ears alone : 

“This house basal ways had the reputation 
of being haunted by an appearance reser. 
bling Lord Beeragh. What you tell me 
gives a strange confirmation tothe popular 
superstition. An accomplished musician, 
it was his babit to walk round that balcony 
outside the music-rooin he had erected, 
practising new and strange feats upon his 
violin. 1 west tell vou there was an organ 
in that room—bow tbhev contrived to build 
it there who can tell? But, actually, about 
forty years ago, Lord Beeragh was obliged 
to have it taken down. No one would in- 
habit the house from the eerie tnusic which 
sounded continually from that room, Of 
course it was atrick, You shake your head? 
1 am sceptical about such matters, you see; 
but I will tell you the tale as ’twas told to 
me. They say the windows blazed with 
light, just as they used to flare when he and 
his friends held high festivity in that airy 
rooin: that, one by one, the guests depart ; 
and then the spectre fiddler comes out of 
one particular window and plays, walking 
round and roand the balcony he loved dur- 
ing his Itte ; and they say that certain pen- 
alties follow the hearing of that unearthly 
music. Must yougo? Remeber the first 
round dance.”’ 

“Hus Beeragh been talking to you about 
the bad lord?” Lady Eileen asked ne as 
we passed troin the dining-room to the 
drawing-room. ‘Was that the picture in 
the library? Do come and show it to me; 
I have never seen it.’’ 

We went into the great, dimly-lit room. 
A cold sense of a presence there beyond 
our own two young individualities struck 
chill to my heart as 1 crossed the threshold, 
but Lady Eileen did not seem to feel it. She 
inoved gaily through the empty rvoin, and 
stood ocating the strange picture. 

“Why, it is the image of Beeragh,’’ she 


| 





cried, “only Beeragh bas pot such a dread- | 


ful expression. It is a wonderful picture, 
certainly, but is there not something very 
odd about it?” 

We stood looking at the portrait for a few 
noments. Then Lady Eileen clasped her 
hands before her face. 

“Ol, come away—oome away! It is her- 
rible -itis like aliving thing !’’ she cried. 
‘Did you not fancy the eyes glared at us, 
ind the lips moved ? Ol, do come away !”’ 

nay have been only an effect from the 

Sia lows cast by the flickerir 

ir overwrought girlish lmaginations 

we both saw, or fancied we saw, tiit 

+s flash, and the red, thin lips curve at 
45 in 4 smile of deadly inalice. 

We clutched each other, and fled. 

As we left the roomn, we were followed by 
4 low, mocking laugh. 

It was some time before either of us re- 
covered fiom the effects of our fright. 


ig firelight 


| aunt’s room when my senses cleared, 


1 couid only point, breathless, to the dark 
figure, the ghastly face, the glittering eyes 
behind him. 

**Do you not see ?”’ 1 gasped out. 

He turned and looked. 

“No,” be said. “There is nothing to 
alarin you. You are unnerved, overstrung. 
Comme with me.” 

Ile took my hand to draw it through his 
arin. 

And then his whole visage changed, his 
eyes dilated, the healthy co!or forsook his 
cheek, 

‘“;reat Heavens ! what is it? Who is 
it ?’’ he cried, and dasbed open the door, 

If any of those who were present that 
night remain alive—and there must be 
many Of them leit, for there were filty or 
sixty people in the room—if they choose to 
speak, they can substantiate what I tell, for 
everyone ip the roou heard what happened 
although only Lord Beersgh, Walter, and 
I saw that unearthly tigure. 

Just asin the picture—just as i had seen 
itinthe morning. It beld a violin in its 
band. We saw it raise the instrument to 
i shoulder. 

We stood spellbound. 

Low and clear rang out the loug-drawn 
and delicate notes, so low, so solt, that their 
sound did not reach the ears of the dancing 
throng within. 

But then burs upon their startled ears a 
wild whirl of diabolic harmony, volleying 
out like flame amonystthem, drowning the 
music within, checking the flving feet of 
dancers, curdling their blood, with such a 
crash of devilish, unearthly melody as I 
hope and pray never may reach ny ears 
again. 

‘There was a breathless pause in thie 
drawing-reooin. Everyone stood still, too 
territied to move. 

For me 1 saw nothing but that awful 
form standing there amongst the bright 
blossoins ; the face turned towards us with 
a look of such inalignant triuimpu that it 
froze ny blood ; tae upraised arm sending 
the bow fiving across the strings of the in- 
strument with such demeniac power. 

But Il was couscous of astronyger will 
than my own supporting ine, helping me to 
bear the terror which otherwise would Lave 
crushed me. 

I telta firtn band clasping inive, a stead- 
fast arin Sustaining ime, the wari pulsation 
ota brave heart beating close to iny own, | 
knew I was safe. 

Then I heard uncle’s voice. I saw him 
stride into the conservatory ; saw that form 
face him, glide past him, stand upright in 
the doorway with its cruel, fiendish simile, 
and eyes of lurid flame. 

Then it seeined to melt off into nothing. 
I can 
inanner of its disappearancge,and still louder 
and fiercer, that weird, awful music rang 
through the roo. 

Uncle staggered out of the conservatory. 
Great. beads of prespiration s.ood on bis 
brow ; his features were distorted with rage. 

“A bundred pounds to anyone who will 
help me Ww detect this trick,’’ he shouted, 

The unearthly sound ceased, and wild 
through the rooin rang, a8 ifin detiant reply 
a laugh 80 terrible, sv demoniac, that—I re- 
member no more. 

* * 2 - * - 


lying oa iny improvised bed in 
Aunt 


1 wes 


' and Lady Eileen were bending over me 


When Lord Beeragh appeared, and his , 


NS 


#2 


and Lord Beeragh, who bad borne ime to 
this haven of resi, was standing at the door, 
{ cannot tell what took place that night. I 
remeu:ber confused noises as of hurrying 
t tramping round the b as [ore 
er BOUT is of v #s hily r ead 
flaring ol rcbes «very where 
I seemed to know, in somecur 
tive fashion, that the guests were gone, an i 


that the police from the neighboring towns 
were searching high and low for the perpe- 
traturs of what uncle insisted wasa silly 
trick. 

Next morning, alinost at daybreak, I re- 
turned with Lord 








the castle. Twenty-four hours atterwarcds I 
was raging in brain-tever. 

They said it was thatawful experience 
which laid me low. 

For days 1 was unconscious, Aunt Alice 
nursing tne with all a wnother’s tender ten- 
der care, and it was during my severe ill- 
ness that Beeragh Lodge gave up its terrible 
secret. 


Yet only in part, for the dark mystery 


which surrounds the awtul discovery umde 
in that fated house rever can be cleared 
awiny. 

Lord Beeragh insisted upen the house 
being examined under his own eye. He 
said the house must be taken down ifno 
other ineans of discovering the secrets it 
contained could be found, and, room by 
room, they did search it mercilessly, 

First,the great saloon was dismantied and 
taken down with no result, then the draw- 
Ing-roomn was pulled to pieces, the hall, the 
dining-room, Last of all they came to the 
library. 

Bebind that terrible picture they found a 
great livid sploteb upon the wall, and when 
the panelling was removed they found a— 
imuminified form, 

Those who were present and saw that un- 
hallowed tomb give up its terrible secret 
never forgot the sight. 

Few, alas ! survived it long. There stood 
thatawful, silent witness toa hideous crime, 
They said its eyes glared at them, that its 
sbrivelled lips were conserted into a de- 
inontiae grin. 

It was attired in the full court-dress of a 
bygone generation, a gold hilted rapier 
was atits side. Atits feet lay some frag- 
nents of Variouscolored woods; inits hand 
hung a broken bow, 

There was no inark of violence, so they 
ell said, on the corpse, only there it stood, 
closed up in that horrible niche, just as it 
bad been shut into it eighty years before, 

W hat deed of darkness had been wrought 
—what foul crimne perpetrated, and for what 
end, never can be known. 

Lord Beeragh at once oraered acoffin to 
be prepared, and seeing the men hold back, 
he and Uncle Phil endeavored to remove 
the ghastly relic of huinanity to its final 
resting- place, but at a touch it cruinbled to 
a heap of dust. 

Such poor fraginents as they could collect 
were gathered up, and buried in Beeragh 
churchyard, 

And now for the sad sequel of iny tale, 
Betore the year went round there was not 
a man left lo bear the Beerayl title. 

Ah, it was hard! it was Lard! His deep 
love, his ardent spirit bad oOver-leaped all 
barriers, 

In Septeinber I was to have been his wife, 


I bade him good-bye one bright May morn. | 


ing, and watehed his little boat go dancing 
over the sunlit watersof the lough. It 
was an old storv—a sudden squail—a ino- 
inent’s carelessness. At nighifall they bore 
hita home, 

For ine,death would havebeen beter than 
lite. Oh, how often I have wished that the 
bad lord’s curse bad fallen on wie, and not 
on hime! 

But) tound duties to fulfil, and I grew 
not reconciled, but patient. 

Unele Phil caught what at first was ouly 
aSlight cold, but it carried hitn off, and 
then Aunt Alice and I jiived quietly togeth- 
eruntil she, too, faded away, and bow, a 
weary, lonely woian, T ami waiting, 


But when we ineet the thine will not seem long. 
- len = = 

WHEN “Hr Strays Out LatE—People 
nay laugh, but really, you know, he never 
stays out late. He is one of those men who 
Inay always be expected home at certain 
times; not a dissipated tan, you kuow, 
like Mr. Jorkeus over the way—and #0 vou 
feel sure there is reason to be anxious. 
Everyone tnuast see that you are not foolish 
in feeling alarmed, 

You had such a good supper ready. 


You 


| thought that, perhaps, allersupper he would 


| of calculating on anything. 


tind no other words to describe the | 


| telling ! 


seeragh aud his sisters to | 


All this coiuses 
It is aliiost sin- 
ful to look forward and buy gloves, and 
see that ail is ready to puton ina hurry. 

When you are net expecting anything 
dreadful is the very tite it iiost Irequentiy 
happeus. 

You have been to the parlor window 
so olten, you go Up-Stairs this tine, and 
softiv lift the sash of your bedroo.w, window 
and put your bead out and look up the 
street. How the moon shines in a ghostly, 
solemnn fashion ! its a kind of presenti- 
mentinspiring moon, really. You stare 
up the street and see scimeone coming. It 
ishe. No, it’'$ too tat. Another step. No, 
this one is too thin. Merey ! someone with 
his arin tied up! An awtul accident! That 
hes kept him. No, thauk Heaven itis not 
he! You look upward to the stars. They 
seen to Know where he is; but cateb them 
They only wink at you, 

You go down-stairs, The family ask you 
whats the matter. You look as cheerlul 
as poss'ble under the circuuistances, and 
sav, “Oh, nothing Y 

You take your kuitttng, and a blessed 
ness you ge itinto. “Where is he? Why 
don't he cour home ?’ you SiV to yoursell: 


go to that coucert with you. 


fisaliv vou Witilow 
and retire from it sneezing. Nothing like 
head out of the window on 


yo to bedrooms AMAL, 
thrustsoy one s 


Windy oiggh reatehing a good ¢ { 


Sa 
4 rry muci 

aione, 2h) LOW Wie ) J 4 
ghostly things begin! Cracks and creaks 
and snaps io furniture, and on the stairs, a 
Licking near the cornice, like the spapping 
Of thurmb and finger tails 

You lie down on the sofa ; not to 
ai, mo! merely to There is a tire 


my rere 


rest. 


somewhere, Feet rush past; policemen 
' sound their whistles; engines rattle past. 

What awe-inspiring sounda, A clock 

Strikes; you count the strokes in silence ; 

they tell you itty midnight: and then you 

burst inte tears, All is over. You only 

await the dreadful pews, You break down 

and weep. Afier a while it oecurs to you 
| that there issomeone ringing atthe door, 
You rueh to it trembling. 

“Who is there?” you gusp, expecting 
some frightful answer, such as, Messenger 
| with bad news,” 

The reply isn't strietly gramatieal, bat 
delightful—"Me, of course.” And you let 
‘me’ in, and sob in bis aris, 

Sinith caine to the city vesterday, he tells 
you: and he wrote you a little note to may 
that he should spend the evening at Smith's 
hotel, 

“What!--didn't get it?Ob!” he dives 
Into hus pocket, Yes: there itis, vet! He 
forgot to post it. No matter; only he's 
sorry to have awakened you, 

Vainly you vow vou were not asleep. He 
declares that he rang violently for half an 
hour; and vou aretow happy to quarrel 
about it. 


M. Ss. 

At First Siaur.—To begin with, is 
there such athing as love at first sight ? 

People who doubt it can bardly be suid to 
have kept their eyes open during life, 
Nothing is so true that ata first introduc. 
|} tion toanyone we “take” to him aud her, 
as the colloquial word ex presses it, or else 
we feel an instinctive repulsion, 

Occasionally these involuntary likes and 
dislihes are altered on further acy uaimntance 
but inthe majority of cases they will be 
found to be justified. Tnudeed, it would be 
a safe rule to lollow, not tse have tvo much 
to do with anyone against whom is ex- 
perienced this intense antagonism, 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to say that love 
at first sight—the intense love thata onan 
feels forthe woman he rmtends to inarry —is 
born, full grown, in a tmoment One thing 
however, is certain, that the seed of an af- 
fectionate liking, deepening down into 
perfect trust and relianee, tay be sown 
with a single glance of a pretty pair of 
brown eyes, or lie cradled in a passing 
dimple, 
| Itistrue that this makes us very much 
creatures of circutsterce, but noone with 
his wits about bin would claiis that we are 
anything olse, 

Ve were uever asked where we would 
like to be born. Stilt less does fate consult 
| us about the color of our bair, or whether 

we should like a tine, straight, comand. 
ling Konan nose, or tue fat little ugly snub 
served outto halfthe luau race, 

Neither are we consulted about our es. 
tate. We iight like tobe born rich; but 
we find ourselves suddenly plauiped down 
by the side of a basket of togls, or a sewing 
Inachine, and there we stick. 

The same with the event of life—marriage 
Which stands half-way between birth and 
| death, and which is as toiportant a tector in 
laiman and «Woman's existence as either. 

And just as destiny vlew us where we 

stand, a inere thistledswn, the sport of the 
winds, so Chance brings lo us @ lair-speak- 
ing youth or inatden, and the twain like 
each other, go ou to love each other, and let 
It be hoped, thoush it does not always lap- 
pen, live Gappily ever after, M. &. 
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| A Clergyman’'s Remarkable E.« perience 


oo 


‘The following Communications give thé 
history of oneof 4 class of cases especially 
found among clergy, and all professional 
nen aud brain workers, The change 
wrought in three tnonths, as related by Dr. 
Cushing, pastor of the First M.B. Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., (a clergyman of wide re 
pute, Whose statement will not be ques. 
tioned for «a tnomenut by those who kuow 
hit) is truly toarvelowus, 

IG ON, Firznvan Str., Rocursten, N.Y, 
January Lith, IS84. 
Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

Dear Sirs: —It is neariv four years sinee I 
first used Compound Oxvyen. There are 
those, aoubtioss, who would be glad tw 
know of its effeets in a case like mine, 

or fitteen vears | liad been earrying 
heavy burdens and doing very bard work, 
I found toyselt wradually losing the power 
of endurance, so that mv work tett ume 
mnuch exhausted, To could see that my 
whole nervous Systeut Was yiving way; 
that there was 4 inanifest lack of vital foree, 
This was miostapparent and toomt alarosing 
when Ll went a Study. My rend was 
losing its yrip. Sithp was tosuilictont, and 
unrefreshing. 

Under these circumstances T beyan the 
use Of Compound Oxvaen. At fiest ] saw 
no result. After a tine T Olwerved uny dt. 
yeation wasinuch tiiproved. More resttul 
sleep tollowed. Attheondof three montis 
I tound invseltable to preach Sunday worn- 
ing, teach a Bible class of seventy-tive or a 
hundred alter *ertnon, attend an afternoon 
service ollen, and preach to a congregation 
ofa thousand persons in the eventing, and 
M4V In truth, al tie close of tay even thy ser 


vice, that I Was trot conmseious Of ar y wore 
Wearlness Cliati wie I teerrane ite thee tase ry 
Tih. Moy tuinad Ss never worked hettec 
than luring these four vears, aud in tooth 
er ie | my l¢ e*epte | I is much 
‘ r r | 4 nme 
¥ « 4 
‘\ . 
i _ ry 11 r " 

faction this remarkable curative ayent, 


wid alarge record Of surprising cures in Con- 
sutiption, Cattarh, Neuralgia, Bronehbitis, 
Asthina, ete., and a wide range ol diseases, 
Adidress DRs. STARKEY 
lo ¥ Areh St., Philadelphia 


Vill tee Sent free, 


& PALRBN, 












































Dur Uoung Folks. 


LITTLE BAB. 





BY PIPKIN. 





fortably seated, and wi-l @ great 
book before her, on which she louks 
with delight? 

Her bair is tidily brushed, and ber nice 
white oollar hangs over the edge of her 
drew. 

She isa sweet, pretty little girl, ] think, 
and yeti! I tell you the story of ber day, 
and what had happened betore ashe got that 
book, vou will see Unit she is not se happy 
after all. Just bear what sho was doing 
two or three bours before ; 

Siar stood at the window with a little 
white nose fattened against the glass, and 
two big sorrowlul indignant eyes staring 
at thei, as tle inerry party left the house, 

There was uncle Jim, whom she did love 
and whom sie ®lt might have said a kind 
word for ter; and Aunt Anastasia, who 





THE SATURDAY 


! 
at all,but« great pity it ever badpened, poor 





| ner, 


\ HO is this little girl, I wonder, comm. | 


little children liwing hundreds and hund- 
reds of years alterwards would not be trou- 
bled abeut it. [Teall it rubbish !"’ 

And with the word rubbish she tossed 
the little book up, and down it came with a 
broken back. 

Bab picked it upand held it by one oor- 
When she saw the melancholy sceraim- 
bling way in which the cover and the pages 
hung, Sue went off inte irresisiible shouts 
of laugoter—tor Bab's laugh was as louw 
and as hearty as ber cry. 

Then she did her suinws and wrote ber 
copy, and alter that Maria brought in ber 
dinner. 

Bab clapped ber hands for joy when she 
kaW What the tray contained, and then she 
began ber dinner, 

But now the les#ons were over, the dinner 
was finished, and what was poor lithe Bab 
to do for the rest of the time ° 

She went round the room, casting out 
first ber right hand and then her left, touch- 
Ing thus in turn everything in the a@part- 
iment, bul there was nothing more interest. 
ing than a pen-wiper, a schoolroom ink- 


| staud, or a grammar, So she called out “No, 


} 


was that sortof a person that uo one since | 


she was born had ever thoughtof diminish- 
ing the five syllables by the use of any 
shortar name given in playfulness or love, 

No one, till that moment at least, bad ev- 
er thought of calling ber anything but An- 
astasia ; butat that moment naughty Bab, 
with her little flattened nose and big mourn- 
ful eyes, broke the spell by calling out. 

“Anastasia, Indeed! Aunt Nasty, I 
think ?” 

Then there was ber Cousin Robert, whotin 


no, no” to everything, and then all of a sud- 
den down came her hand on a big book 
with searlet and white binding and she 
yave a loud scream, @ pircuet,and then said 
“You! 

“Yes; Dehould think so, Why, it was 
Mr. Beresford’s tury tLook—the beantiful 


| book he was showtng them last night.” 


Then she seigasd ou the precious book; 
brought it over with quite a struggle to the 
school desk, opened it there, and with el- 


| bows on table aad cheeks on hands, gave 


poor Bab honestly believed to bea much | 


naughtier boy than she was ayirl, and yet 
who generally managed to keep out of 
ROTA OS ; and Selina, demure and well-tnan- 
nered, but whom Bab's unruly affectionate 
little heart bad never been able to love; 
she was followed by Miss Stritchain, the 
pAVeEriiess, 

And then there was Mr. Beresford, the 
kind, good-natured friend who was staying 
In the house ; and Bab, just for a minute, 
felt thatshe would rather have died than 
that he should Know she was in disgrace, 

She watehed them all go off under the 
bright blue sky, and then she turned round, 
and with her back to the window, faced the 
rather dingy, dull-looking schoolroom, and 
burstinto a loud roar, 

Por Bab was only seven years old, and 
had not yet lost the first iitensity of erying 
with which power every baby is born, 

She roared tor two or three minutes, plen- 
tv of tears Comming with the roar, after which 
she felt a good deal better, 

“Pam such a little thing to be punished,” 
she said to herself. T don’t think they 
ouyht to punish such a little thing as 1 au, 
I must be voung when people live to be as 
old as ygrandpapa, with wrinkles over every 
serap of his face, til it looks just like no 
face at all, ooly wrinkles,” 

Then Bab examined her little round, 
rosy, pleasant face in a mirror over the fire- 
place. 

“Not a single wrinkle,’’ said she. “1 
must be yery young; but if they punish 
ine this way, T shall get wrinkies, I'm 
sure I shall, because I’: 80 iniserable !"’ 

] am atraid poor Bab often deserved to be 
punished, 

She was idle at her lessonsand extremely 
sauey, and she was a quaint little thing, so 
that sometimes she seemed to be iinpertin- 
ent when she really did not intend it, though 
I niust own that at other ines she did = in- 
tend itas much as any other young lady 
seven years old possibly could. 

On the present occasion, when her gover. 
ness scolded ber for ber i lleness, sie said 
she had not been idle, but bad been tnak- 


herself over to perfect enjpovinent, 

And so it was that we saw Miss Bab when 
our story began, sitting belore luc great 
book enjoying berseif, 

Such beautital, lovely pictures) went 
round every page, with a little verse right 
down in the middle of the pictures, 

Fairies yorgeousiv colored, all twining 
toyether or mixing themselves up with but 
terflies till you searcely knew which was 
which, and not one bit of white paper to 
be seen through or mid the brilliant crea- 
tures-—actually a wide border of fairies and 
butterflies, and nothing else, and the verse 
in the middle was also in illuminated let- 


| ters, 


In her eagerness, hanging over the book 
to read it, Bab happened to lean on the end 
ola pen standing up in an inkstand. 

She was too much interested to know 
what it was, but it came spluttering outand 
a little speck of ink splashed on the white 
paper bevond the border, 

“Oh, oh! eried excited Bab; “is it not 
like some litthe bad fairy running along to 
hurt therm ?” 

It was very hot, and Bab's eyes shut af- 
ter she had said that, and when she opened 
them syain She forgt the bad fairy, she was 
sO Shocked to see the splash of ink on the 


| paper. 


lnyw a Charade ; and tben she beyan dancing | 


about the sehool-rooiu, and jutmping on 
tables and chairs, and all the tine shouting 
loudty, 

“Soltnauess—this is the charade—yuess, 
Selina, guess! My first is what nobody 
Khould be, my second is what evervbody 
should eat, and my whole is—oh,—Strict- 
ham, Stricet-lham. Why dont you guess, 
Selina? Ob, why don’t you ?” 

Miss Stricthams «arched her off in dire 
disgrace. The pie-nickers would be absent 
four bours, and during that time Bab was 
net to quilt the schoolroom, 

Maria, the Lhousemaid, would bring her 
dinner, and nurse would look in oon her 
now and then, but she was not to bave the 
younger children with her, She was to be 
asolilary prisoner in @olitary confinement, 
and sbe Was on ber parce, 

Her aunt inade her promise not to leave 
the woo, and baving done so, was content, 
for, as she said to Uncle Jem in rather a 
complaining way, 

“Itisa very odd thing that Bab never 
tells a falsehood or breaks ber promise, 
Robert and Selina both do sometiines, and 
yet they ure so uiuchk better children. Isn't 
todd 7?" 

Having enjoyed a good roar, and feeling 
wonderfully refreshed thereby—tor Bab 
wis too proud to have sled «a tear in Aunt 
Anastesia’s and Miss Scricthaii’s prese:ce— 
the poor little thing got held of her lesson- 
books and prepared co learn a French verb, 
Borne Questions and answers ln English his- 
tory, and to do a sutmin compound addition 


satin] write a OOpy. 
Am if U tuattered to such a little thing «as 
la shether K ripe J mn Was A ood bi 
r A a. A i M 4 
‘ ‘Was BAlt1 & r | 
r **am iT pallered t sraVivew dy Ae | 
{was such ath @Xtre;mmeiy i ry Litpie 
ue! Kieven hundred and ninety-tiine be 
aie tothe throne; and who'd care if be 


had never beeu born or never coimne to the 
threne? And we're not barons, and we've 
not got Magna Charta ; 


and it’s all nothing | 


And then she felt the sun warmer and 
wartner, and she shut her eyes once more, 

“Look again,” said a verv little voice, 
but very sweet, oh, so sweet! 

So she did look again, She saw all the 
beautiful painted tairies and butterflies had 
risen up alive from the page, and were dan- 
cing and gliding round and round it, never 
passing off the border to the outside or the 
inside. 

It was a lovely sight to see, and little 
Bab laughee and clapped her hands, Then 
avery grand and proud-looking fairy slip 
ped out of the dance, and stationed hersel! 
in front, where 8he could tike a good look 
at Bab. 

“Little girl, why did you do that ?”’ said 
the fairy, severely. 

“Oh, what, please’ Rab was a brave 
child, but she did feel a litthe shaky and 
nohow juet then, 

“Brought the bad fairy Blackame to 
creep in among us and eatup our butter- 
tlies."’ 

And had Bab really the power to bring a 
fairy Blackame over there when she thought 
it was only a splash of ing ? 

And she looked with a sort of terror on 
the bad fairy Blackame when she thought 
she had brought her, and could not send 
her away. 

“Oh, tairy, fairy !" she cried, ‘do forgive 
ine. =>But can that wretched little black 
splashy thing—tor you really can't call ita 
splash—eat your buttertlies when there are 
sotany of you to fight for them, and the’ve 
got heaps and heaps of wings to ny away.”’ 

“Well, that isinconvenient,” sighed Bab; 
“but don't you think, since the buttecflies 
are so brave—how I do like them for being 
so brave !—don't you think they might fight 
a liule?” 

“Batterflies fight!’ sereamed the fairy. 
“Were butte; thes ever seen to fight since 
the first butterfly? What will you say 
next. I think vou are a very disagreeable 
little girl, First you bring down Black- 
aine, and then you want to setalil our dear 
pretty butterflies fighting.” 

‘It was vou who said they were so brave,” 


inurinured Bab, ball peuitent aud balf in- | 


jured. 

“And pray, is there any reason why I 
should not be permitted tosay that butter- 
flies are brave ?"’ asked the fairy, with a 
sortot deadly politeness, 


‘And so much as [T used to long to see a 
fairv '’ sivhed Bat to herself: ‘and now I 

‘ Vv wis she would 4 away . 

‘What are prepared to do a at 
Klackaine ? te ne. MUA. the fairy 
Sudckdeniy 

She made Bab junip, but Bab did not 


iitvt that; she was astraiehttorward child, 
aud liked to go direct at a thing. 

She reflected, and then she faced the dif. 
heulty she had yot into brevely, and re 
plied in a grave, resulute way! 











EVENING POST. 


“Anything you wish,” 











| this little girl,” replied Mr. Beresford, bis 


The fairy looked at her, “Why couldo’t bead among Rab'’s curia, “them of the 


you say so before ?"' she said, very sharply. 
“Jt would have saved all this trouble.” 

Again Bab felt that it was not lair—she 
thought the fairy was unfairer even than 
Selina; but sne was a fury, and besi jes 
that, Bab bad brought Blackame down > 
on them; so sbe said instantly, not meekly 
and humbly, for that was not her way— 
but in a resolute, hearty manover, that gave 
oue confideace lo see— 

“Just tell me, and Ill do it” 

“Dll tell you,” said the tairy quite good- 
naturedly, “ana you'll dvit. That's quite 
fair, Well now, the thing to dots this ; go 
out in the evening with a long pole, and 
knock up high into the branches of the trees, 
and glance up aud down, bolding your 
dress out, and singing :— 


‘I'm the girl that brought him ta, 
Blackame ! Whata reut !: 
Little birds that caanot sin, 
Drive Lie wretched tcllow out, 
Rlackame :° 


And then you'll see——" but what ahe was 
to see Bab never knew ; something touched 
her, and then rushed with headlong sound 
through the window, 

The fairy was gone, and stranger still, the 
bright beautiful book, with its butterflies 
and fairies was gone toa 

She looked lazily round her, and, to her 
surprise, saw Selina standing at the other 
end of the table, 

“Why are you home so early?" 

“Home sao early! It's halt- five, if 
vou please. Why, you lazy little thing, 
you've been asleep all the time!" 

Bab looked at the clock on the mantel- 
piece, and saw it was a quarter to six, How 
quickly the tine passes when vou are with 
tairies! 

She knew she had not been asleep, be- 
cause she knew she had had the visit from 
the fairv, and she was Ss) anxious to know 
what would happen vex,. 

About seven o'clock she thought she 
might go out with a long pole to the tree ; 
and she supposed the fairies had put the 
book somewhere,till the birds should come 
and drive Blackame oat of it, and she 
hoped very much Mr. Beresford would not 
miss his beautiful book till then, when it 
would becleartrom the black splotch 
which she now knew was not Rlackame. 

“Where is Robert ?” asked Miss Selina. 
“He dashed out of the carriage and through 
here, and he must have gone out by the 
window, And you must have been asleep, 
or you would bave heard him,”" 

Bab remembered the sound of the rush 
through the window, and she saw now a 
spill of ink just by the 
book had been. 

But Robert could not have been there, be- 
cause she was talking to the fairy at the 
very time, and she must have noticed bim, 
ana felt him great'y in the way, 

When it was past seven o'clock, Rab slip- 
ped away, and took Mr. Berestord’s alpen- 
stock out of the stand in the hall, and beat 
about the branches of the elins and horse- 
chestnuts, and danced and sang, holding 
her dress up, and did everything exactly as 
the fairy bad to!d her to doa 

But she had not been dancing and singing 
( Bab often recalled the scene, when she was 
older, with pleasure) more than about 
twenty minutes before Aunt Anastasia put 
her head out of the window, and told 
to come in. 

It was much pleasamer to be dancing for 
the fairies upand down, with outstretened 
frock, than to go into the house and find 
Bilackame still on the and have to 
contess she brought him there, and be in 
disgrace tor it. 

Mr. Berestord held out a kind hand to 
her, and drew her to his sida 

The book, when Mr. Beresford took it in 
his hands, naturally opened = at the 
where it had been lying open than morning 
so long, and there were all the fairies and 
butterflies laving flat and beautitul,and the 
verses in the middle of the page, 

But there, instead of Blackaime, were five 


gether like the tairies and the butterflies, 
but bearing to mortal eves nothing but the 


appearance of a thick sinudge of mink. 

“Oh, I didn’t do that!” cried poor little 
Bab, and burst into tears, 

“Who did, then 7° inquired Mr. Beree- 
ford, quickly. 

“Why, I saw Robert with the book in the 


hall soon after we came home,” cried Seli- 
na, on impulse, . 

“Did you do it, Robert,”’ asked Mr. Beres- 
ford, 

“Why does she say she didn't do it. and 
begin to blubber?” cried Robert, politely 
designating Bab over his shoulder. “Wasn'; 
she leftat home? Who could do hk but 
ahe ?”’ 

*Because l saw you do n,"" rephed Mr. 
Beresford, and Robert's white face became 
scarlet—the mean littie fellow as he stood 
there before thein, whe bad commr«ted a 


| fault, and then tried toe lay it= on a girl. 


‘Bab was living back in her 
asleep, and with . Sinlles 


Chair fast 
on ber face, 


that showed taoat she was baving happy 
dreams, when in you ran, jumped over 
desk, book, und all; threw a litthe of the 


ink across the page by a kick with rour 
foot, then oKing with dismay at rour 
work, tucked Line Ls imder y r arin 
= t then aes peu : r at i the we 1O- 
wit a 

RK bert blubbered at this > oe 
take tbe JOR at. 

“You have been a very bard ¥, said 
his father. “You deserve a flogging, and 
Shall have it. I am very much grieved 


about vour book, Beresford.” 
Robert alinost screained, 
“] thluk more of Lis laying the taulk ou 


place where the | 


| 


i 





oe eee oe 





book.”" 
Bab sidled uptobim. He sat at thetable 
looking #® kindly at her, and she stood by 


' him, her elbow on it, and with Fo 


modest eyes ixed on him “Bat k 

seeu quite as if be did that, does RY” abe 
asked; “he took the bOOK away to make it 
with me, everybody would have believed | 
did it, and be knew that quite weil.” 

“No, he bad uot laid a plot, bul at the mo. 
ment he put the blame on you.” 

“That was because he is suck a cowad. 
Pray, be cvuldn’t help te be was wo 
frightened. You were too 
weren't you, Robert? You are such a 
coward !"" Rad said plainly. 

Robert, stull crying, she made bis ex. 
cusea, 

“And ] am very sorry. I'd quite forgot- 
ten, but I did ittoa” ‘ 

Mr. Beresford suuled. 

“Did what, litle Bab?” 

“Ah, perhaps you'll be angry, end I shail 
be so very sorry; but I mustteln I did it 


She sidled up a little nearer, and looked 
gently at him, 

“Did what too ?”* 

“I spurted a /ittle—leetie ink by a splut- 
tering pen, and R wasa bed fairy called 
Blackame ; and another fairy was just tell- 
ing how vo set it right, when Robert must 
have rushed in and did it all; but if] hed 
not put the book on the desk near the ink, 
nothing would have happened, and Robert 
would be happy. Oh, please, Unele Jem, 
don't flog Robert.” 

“Very weil; you area guod llttie thing, 
Bab. 

Go to bed this moment, sir; perhaps [ 
may let vou off, a8 your cousin is ee kind.” 

Robert lef the room, and his father fol. 
lowed t least give him a goed eonlding. 
Bab was left alone with Mr. Berseford. She 
stood near him, with a wistful expression 
about both her face and ber Geure. 

“Will it spoil th. book ? And it has ail 
happened because 1 was and 
couldn't be taken. 1 think they bad better 
take me next time, Mr. Bersefurd, whatever 
I've done ;’’ and a humerous look sparkled 
into Bab’s eves. 

“And the fairies came and talked te wou? 
But do vou know it was nog reallv a ;. 
Rab? You were tast asleep, for I saw you 
myself: you must have been @ * 

“Ob dear | And was net it a tire? then 
it was just a common dance ] had under the 
tree. But do you Know [Im ree quue 
sorry, for she was nct balf as nice as fairies 
are: and that was not reallva 
wasit? Well, I'm sorry I could call up a 
bad tairy, only I do wish | had really been 
dancing tor birds.” 

“I wish vou were not so often in diggrace, 
little Bab.” 

*So dol; but Idon'’t think I eball be 
next year. Father and mother are coming 
home then from the Mauritius, and I shell 
be an own little girl again.” 

Mr. Beresford kissed Bab affectionately 
when she said that, but Bab did net know 
why he kissed her. 

— sa 

Tue Goosk aNpD Horss.—A Goose, who 
was piucking grass upon a cmammon, 
thought herseit affronted by a Horse who 
fed near her, and in hissing aceounts thus 
addressed hin: “I am certainly a mere no- 
ble and perfect animal than wou, for tbe 
whole range and extent of vour tacuities is 
confined to one clement. I can walk upon 
the ground as well as you; I have beaies 
wings, with which I can raise :ayself in the 
air; and when I please, I can te 
and lakes, and retresh aitte ae ont 
waters; Tenj oy the different powers of a 
bird, a fish and a quadruped.” 

Tae Horse, snorting somewhat disdain- 


| fully, replied: “It ss true you innab& three 


elements, but you make no very 

wished figure inany one ofthem Yoa fir, 
indeed, but your flight is so heavy and 
clumsy, that you have no right to pat your. 
self on a level with the lark or the swal- 


- | low, 
or six Blackame’s perbaps, intertwining to- 


a 


, everybody. 


You can swim on the sarfaceof tae wa- 
tera, but you cannet live on them =a® fishes 
do; you cannet find your tood im that ele 
ment, nor glide sinoothly along the bestom 
of the waves, 

Aud when you walk,or rather waddle mpon 
the ground, with your broad feet and your 
loag neck Stretched oul, hissing at every 
one who by, you bring upea your- 
seif the derision of all beholdera 1 con- 
fess that I aim only formed to move w 
the ground ; but how gracetul is my e 
how well turned my limbs ! how hig y fin- 
ished my whole body! bow great my 
Strength ! how astonishing my speed! | 
had ‘ar rather be confined to one element, 
and be admired in that, Uan be a goose in 


” 
all. 





— <-> 

MAKING Faug.—A French auther, G@ed- 
ing his reputation suffered from the beasility 
ot We critics, resolved to adopt a little stra. 
tazem to assist hin in gaining fame and 
money in spite of his enemies. He dreesed 
himself in workman's very plain attire 
and repaired toa distant provinee, where 
he took lodgings at a tarrier’s shep in 
which he dida little work every day at 


the forge and anvil. But the greater 
part of his time was scarcely de- 
voted to the composition of three large 
rolumes of poetry and essays, which be 


published asthe works of a 
WRK sinith, The trick suceeeded—all 
France was in arnaminent. The peems of 
this “‘clild of nature,” this “untutered 

nius,”’ this, “inspired son of Vulean,” as 
was now called, were iinmediately praised 
by the critics, and were soon purchased by 


journerman 
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THE SATURDAY 











DEEP AXD TRUE. 
BY a. ¥. & 


Leot te mine eye, my talrest, 
As I look tate thine - 

Bay, is the lowe thee Bearest 
As deep and tree a6 miler S— 

Deep as the ove eafarhowe-t 
Trve as the clinging viee* 


Aye, In these ors ciear-beaming, 
Serene, and soft, and blec, 

Like stars Im stfll Lakes gicaming, 
Mine, imaged there, I view, 

And Know te lewe thee feelest 
For me ls écep and tree. 


Lav vow thy hand. wy Gearrat, 
In mine, and as thea Gent, 
Bar, tf Im aught thee Rareat 
On my right hand te tres, 
Leaniag oo man secerels, 
As *o1mak ever met. 


Ab! tn thy hand eo trembling 
To meet mv clasp I frei = 

True faith hath no @issembling, 
True love is strong as steel! 

I'll held this hand fer ever 
Through life, come wee or weal. 


Enough. Ne ether token 
IT ask thy faith te prewe - 

1 want ne werds low «poten 
Te tell me thee dest love— 

The eye aad teach have language, 
Though lip eo teagee ac cr move. 


Now, let me draw thee carer, 
And breathe my beart’s Gclight, 

Whispering that thee art dearer 
To me than life ve light, 

Io words as soft as brea hings 
Of alr la leaves at night. 








COUNTING THE CASH. 


When the national bank notes have 
tramped about the country until they have 
become ragged and vagabond, and reached 
the lowest depths of degradation, they . -e 
bundled up and sent to the Treasury De- 
partment for redemptiva. 

They have te pass in review through the 
National Bank Agency, where those that 
are utterly depraved and good for nothing 
are sentenced to be chewed up, and those 
that have got im through association, but 
are still not so far gome but that some good 
may be got out of them, are sent back into 
the service. 

In the place of those that are condemned, 
nice new notes, crspand clean, are sent 
out. The experience of those notes are 
varied, and in some cases very novel and 
interesting, bat therr tale is told only by 
their ragged and dirty appearance when 
they get back to the department. The av- 
erage length of time thata new note can 
keep up a respectable appearance is about 
three years. Some have been found at the 
end of twenty years to be as crisp as on 
the day of their issue, but these are excep- 
tional cases, where they have fallen into 
the hands of people who have made pets of 
them and carefelly guarded them from 
rough usage. 

The wandering note soon becomes a 
tramp. It rapidly goes to pieces if it starts 
out for the*West, stopping along at the cross- 
road inns, or it it frequents drinking sa- 
loons and falls in with low company. Bad 
habits tellon a bank note very quickly. 
Some have been known to become good- 
for-nothing under sech circumstances in a 
few weeks. They are sabject, too, to all 
sorts of misfortume by fire and water. 

All these notes otherwise mutilated go 
directly to the redemption agency. The 
degree of expert efficiency displayed there 
is something remarkable. This branch of 
the service was organized about eleven 
years ago. Prior to that there was no 
systematic redemption of the paper = cur- 
rency as it became too much worn for cir- 
culation, and a good many ragamuffin notes 
were wandering about the country. The 
service began with 152 people employed in 
counting and assorting the notes that came 
in for redemption. Very nearly the same 
amount of work is now done by 57. 

The counting in and assorting of the 
notes require great care, and it is only after 
long experience that it can be done rapidly. 
There is an average of about 150,000,000 
notes haadied every year, and they have 
to be counted about five times if tbere is no 
hitch in the count, and oftener if any mis- 
takes are made. 

The force of fifty-seven, all except two 
or three of whom are ladies, can handle 
just half a million motes each day. This is 
very expert when 


counting. The notes 
they come to be judged have first 
“counted in This requires the “‘counter 
in’’ to go over them twice, and she must 
make no mistake, and pass no counterfeit, 
or the loss thus caused will be deducted 
trom her salary. She is given from 6,000 





tO ve | 


| 


to 10,000 notes, tor which she gives a _re- 
ceipt ; then she counts them in; then she 
counts them back ; and if the two counts 
agree she is given credit torthem when she 
setiles up in the evening, turning in the 
money bound and labeled with her name 
and amount on each package. It the pack 
ages, or any of them, are found short, she 
has to make good the deficiency. 

Next, the notes have to be assorted, those 
in good condition from those in bad condi- 
tion ; then they haveto be grouped as to 
denomination, then distributed into banks 
of issue, and then intodenomination, under 
the heads of banks. Then they are ‘‘count- 
ed out."" The ‘counter in’ has to handle 
them twice, and the ‘‘counter out’’ thrice, 
but the former has the most responsibility, 
and must be more expert. The ‘‘counter 
in’ handles trom 6.000 to 10,000 notes twice, 
or counts from 12,900 to 20,000 a day, while 
the ‘counter out” handles trom 5,000 to 
7,000 three times, or counts trom 15,000 to 
21,000 per day. This is provided they 
make no mistakes, which makes a recount 
necessary, and doubles the work. 

To do this requires constant attention,and 
is a great strain on the nerves, as each note 
has to be scrutinized very closely to sce 
that it is not counterfeit, and the ‘counter 
in’’ must know the name of every bank 
that has a counterfeit upon it, and have in 
his mind a full description of the false note 
so as to be able to detect it at sight. The 
superintendent says counterfeit notes are 
are thrown out by these experts without 
hesitation every time they come to them. 
They have a line of notes passing before 
their eyes all the time, and any flaw or de- 
fect they notice on the instant. 

———$-__— 


brains of bold. | 


There is not a moment without some 
duty. 


When two persons quarrel both are in the 
wrong. 


A word of kindness may conquer the 
hardest heart. 


When you bury an old animosity, never 
mind a tombstone. - 


To be envious is to punish ourselves tor 
being inferier to our neighbors. 


Let us not forget the uses of silence and 
solitude. In these we offenest meet (iod. 


To have thought far too little, we shall 
find in the review of life, among our capital faults. 


Tranquil pleasures last the longest; we 
are not fitted te bear long the burden of great joys. 


There is no courage like that which 
comes of Knowing we are in the path of appointed 
duty. 

Man is no better than a leaf driven by 
the wind until he has completely mastered his great, 
lonely duties. 

Never does the human soul appear so 
strong as whea it foregors revenge and dares to fur- 
give an injury. 

How many hopes have quivered tor us in 
the past years—have @ashed like lightning in summer 
nights, and die! forever. 

Even a fool does not choose a foo] for a 
favorite. He knows better than that; he must have 
somethin, tu lean against. 

Natore is upheld by antagonism. Pas 
sion, resistance, danger, are educators. 
the strength we hare overcome. 

Some men make a great flourish about 
doing what they believe to be right, bet always man- 
age to believe that is right which is for their own in- 
terest. 

There is a key that will open every lock, 
if we only know how to torge it: and so with life, 
there is a right path fer every one, if they will only 
search to find it. 

Among the sources of those innumerable 
calamities which from age toage have overwheimed 
mankind, may be reckoned as ope of the principai 
—the abuse of words. 

Pure truth, like pure gold, has been found 
unfit for circulation, because men hare discovered 
that it is far more convenient to adulterate the truth 
than to refine themselves. 

Frankness and openness are the natural 


and healthfal atmospheres of gooduess and strengti. 
Were all men per ect, there wou!d be no reserve, for 
there would be nothing to conceal. 

Every man in his own life has follies 
enough—in hisown mind troubles enouwgh—in the 


performance of his own daties deficiencies enough 
in his fortune evils enough “ithout minding othe: | 





We acquire 





people's business. 

Selt-respect is the foundation of character 
and of progress. Break itdown, and nothing ralu- 
able can be ballt wepon the ruins ; 


establish it Orm!y 


and no one can tell how noble a structure of virtue 
and happiness may not be raised 
He who thinks no man abor but for 
* virte 
be bseq is ra x © = 
will frequert y eu at inee Sia . a 
and pity those nominally ver his ea 


Politeness is the spontaneous movement 
of a good heart and an observing mind. Benevolence 
will te-ch as temperance towards the feelings of oth- 
ers, and habits of observation will enable os to Judge | 
prumptly and easily what these feeiings are 





a — 


bum, or on the 
‘ 
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EVENING POST. 
Femininities. 





of ice-cream. 


Amorg Princess Beatrice’s 300 dresses 
there are several Mother Hebtards. 

Popinjay says that he wishes he could in 
duce his wife to try the early closing meorement on 
ber mouth. 

“There are some things man cannot do,”’ 
remarks a philosepher. This te truc, especially if his 
wife happens to say so. 

A “‘monster in human form™’ says that 
the only time a woman docs not «Zaggerate is when 
she is talking of her own age. 

To be persuasive, woman must be amia- 
ble ; and to be strong, she mest speak from a loving 
heart, and not from a sour mind. 

The Archduchess Gisela, of Bavaria, 
daughter of ‘he Empress of Austria, has set herecif 
sternly against crinoline and busties. 

Young housekeeper to servant: ‘‘I see 
that beef is mach cheaper on the bef and I presume 
it's Just as good. Greta mice roast off the heof.”” 

The ex-Queen ot Spain, Isabella IT. has 
grown as fat as several porpoises. and i+ ginning to 


J 


suffer from scrotela, threatening ber with blind- | 


ness, 


Karl—‘“‘Mamma, mayn't I go out in the 
street abit? The bors sav there's a comet to be 


| *Confound it.’ He bimeself salt : 


seen. ’* Mamma— ‘**Well, vee, bet be careful and duu 't | 


Ko oo near.** 


The most valuable of the Princess Bea. 
tri.e’s presents was given ber by the ¢1-Fimpre es 
Eugeniec—a tea and coffee service of sulid gold, cach 
piece being richly chased. 


Every eflort is made in forming matrimo 
nial alliances to reconcile matters reiating to for- 
tune, but very little ts paid te the comgenialite of is 
positions, or to the accordance of hearts. 

Two women deliberately broke a larse 
plate glass window at Myersiown, this State. tue 
other day, In order that they might juin their hus- 
bands, who are passing the summer in jail 

Men sometimes recover trom the effects 
of lockjaw, but with women it is alwaws ‘fatal. It is 
not «0 wuch the danger of the disease, great as that 
is. It is the mortification at not being able to speak 
that kills. 


‘*Let me see,”’ said a minister who was 


the date; ‘‘this is the @fth, ts It not *"" 


*“Nea sir.** 


lo 


FAlasculinities. 


Love's sacrifice—Taking the smaller plate In harness ope man has lifted 3,500 


Ppeunds. 


The man who is fond of puddings and 
pies places himeelf fearfully in the power of his 
wile. 


“The Marquis of Londonderry, whole- 
sale and retail dealer in cvals,** is a sign now seen In 
Londva. 


A Toronto paper refers eloquently to “the 
the when Daniel Webster was getting ap bis famous 
dictionary.** 


When a man is hideously ugly, the only 
safety isin glorying in it. Let him beoidly claim it as 
a Gistinuction. 

Count Tolstoi, a distinguished Rossian 


author, has «topped writing, and ie learning the 
shoemaker’s trade. 


The richest man in Portland, Ore., begao 
life by buying a calfekhin om credit, tanning HM, and 
then selling it for §10. 


The Prince of Wales limp, recently af 
tected by the dudes, Is the combination of the walks 
of aman who has been kicked and a man who caght 
to be. 

An oath never passed General Grant's 
lips, His nearest approsch to an impreeation was 
*“Lnever learned 
to swear." 

A thoughttul man can find fodder for 
mach rumination in the announcement that seventy, 
two per cent. of the bald-headed men in this cuun- 
try are married. 

An Omaha woman has three husbands 
living, and was photographed with all of them the 
other dar. Two of them are divorced, but Kiely 
consented to sit for the group. 

The prayer of the Norman might suit the 
It was: ‘Kind Heaven, | 
to not ask for wealth, only te be placed within arfi.’s 
ength of some one who has ic.** 


-pirit ef our own time, 


Coldlepate used to rave over Miss Girli- 
gurli'shyacinth curts, Since he has discovered that 
they are fastened on with hair-pins, he has chosen a 
new floral emblem, and now calls them lie-locks. 


During eight centuries one's direet ances 


| tors would amount to 14,0 0.00), taking three genera- 


thous to the century: though, as a matter of couree, 
the figures would be immensely reduced by leter- 


| marriage. 
filling out a marriage certificate, and had forg tten 


replied the bride, with seme indiguation, “thi. Is | 


only my second .** 


A wedding-ring was lost in the sands at | 


Fairfield Beach, Conn... the other dar, and a esearch 
made for it resulted In the Guling of mo less than six 


ot the finger adornments; tul, strange to say, the | 


songht-for treasure was mot among them. 


George Eliot says “things look dim to 
old folks.*’ They undoudtediv do when old folks 
peer into the parlor betwern the hours of nine and 
twelve in theevening. But the of) fulks look omina- 
ously distinct to the occupa:ts of the dimness. 


Ladies’ nightgowns are marked with the 
wearer's initials, rather targe and embroidered in 
white in the corner of thé collar. Gentlemen's ditto 
are marked with acoloret monogram, letiers from 
two to three Inches high, oa the right breast, near the 
opening. 

A loving Chicago couple has discontin- 
ned friendly relations because the young man per 
sisted In using the type-eriter to correspond. The 
lady said she could easily read Lis manescript, and 
did not propose to file away any more machine-made 
love-letters. 


“It is to be all the fashion this summer 
for young ladies to look as if @ great sorrow were 
gnawing at their hearts.’ In order to accomplish 
thix, al: that is necessary is for the young ladies to 
meet some other young lady wearing a *ewer stvie 
bonnet. This rule always works. 


Itis reported that there is a charming 
hostess in the country Who warms the beds of her 
guests with perfumed warmiug-pans. She Bods out 
the favorite perfume of cach guest, aod on retiring 
for the night be or she @nds a subtle scent of vicdets, 
or white ruse, or heliotrope, issuing [rum Uctwern 
the sheets. 

A petition asking for the commutation 
of Mrs. Rarrows’ death sentence has been circulated 
among the ladies of Augusta, Maine, and has rr- 
ceived many signateres. ‘tome ef the grounds on 





| seven giris. 


An unexceptionally sable physician has 
said that mental labor never preluces disease of the 
brain, bat that **worry’” is the chief source of soften- 
ing of the brain, and of that paralysis which Ie dt.- 
tinet from apoplexy. 


Mrs. Brown - 


celebrate vour wooden wedding ?°° 


“Are you net going to 
Mrs. Smith : 
**Noc my first wedding was a woolen one.’’ Mra 
“Oh, it ecull not be, you know.’ Mra. S.: ‘ht was. 
I married a blockhead."" 


The epitaph that follows is tobe tound 
under the moss of a gravestone in Vermont : 

Here lies the body of Samuel Womthen, 

The be-t of husbands and the purest of men. 

N. B.-—-His vame was Woodeuck, but it wouldn't 
rhyme. 


An old Scotchman, on marrving a very 
young wife, wastaliied by his friends on the tn- 
equality o theirages. ‘She will be near me,** he 
replied, ‘‘to close my een.’ **Weel,*? remarked 
one of the party, “I've bad twa wives, and They 
opened my een.’ 


Mr. John Morris, of Two Rivers, Mo 


was commonly called ‘*Tod by 
untl. he took It inate hile bead that the 


. 

the ighbors, 
~ohriquet tim- 
piled his addiction to the fowlag bow! and began to 
‘ert’ and ane for litt those that used It 
eall him Todt more than ever. 


Now the y 


Brown tried toquarre! with his mother 
in-law the other evening. He married the ebtest of 
‘Brown, ‘i'm net going te 
ruin my reputation by quarreiing with yin Walt 
till Chetgiris are marricd Al present, 
in-law, Lam ouly an ameteur 


sail she, 


as 4 muUther- 


“Where ao Ruropean takes his dog out 
for a walk,’ saves a China paper, ‘‘a (hinaman car- 
ries acage, impr red in wh abird snl when 


he sits down to rest, he hang: the cage upon a tree 
in order that he mavenjoy the fowd of mebhealy whieh 


is poured forth from the bird's throat 
Big sister (shouting to Bobby) **Bah- 
| bee ‘you are wanted to de an errand Hotty 


which clemency ie solicited is that no woman hasever | 


been hanged in Maine, and that 't woeid Ge barbar- 
ism to execute one of ber sex. 


A man out West is too much of a critic. 
He speaks of a picture of a statee, ‘Scar of the 
West,’ a woman shading ber eres @ith ber band, in 
this manner. ‘It is meottrwe to matere. A woman 
al wavs shades her eves by tarning ber hand over 
the paim upward, so that Ube Sack will pot sanburn 
During the civil war a woman in the army in ma! 
attire was discovered by this geetere. * 


Little Harry, aged four, who had been 
presented with a toy monkey, very moch astonished 
his voung and greatiy admire aunt the other even- 
ing. by ending his prarers with ‘‘amonkey”” instead 
of ‘amen.’ His aent «as greatly shocked, and «x- 
claimed: ‘‘Whyr, Marry, what made vou say that’” 
The young philosopher answered. “I say ‘amontey’ 
because I like monkeys best: rou sav ‘amen’ beraus 
you like men best." 


The growth of the temale population in 


the large cities 1s a remarkatle fratare the cer 
sases of the time New VY ork hasa « f al 
000 women, Boston of 14, Baltimore ‘ito 
and so on thrvugh the whole st of ; 
Fifty vears ago the wome.u stare P 
nen came to the city to pur« their areer a 
a Europe and in A rt-a 

“ ” 

It be 1 

4 4 a . a - 
a “ = 
ine gu n z a c 
hours, have a mintaterr time; - «ale mn & Da- 
per weight or an album. In either -aw sno larger 
than a watch, and a conver cotter frostest g _ 
conceal it if set In the centre of the Lietiag of an al- 


e back of & purtcmonaaic 


wants you it's father 


shouting back): **Tell mother 1 can’t duo tt now 
l'un Busy.” * Hig sister : **It's net mother whe 
Hertetey hastily “All 


right. Tell bim bli be there to a minute,” 


Prince Louis of Battenberg, son in law 
of Queen Vietouria, isan excellent practi al priuter, 
and ouce when his ship reached a small port where 
boone was competentt. print the programme re- 
quired for a dance given by the officers, the Prince 
eame forwarea and volunteered to du the work him- 
seit. 


In an article on‘*Summer in the Soudan.’ 
pablished in an English magazine, cccurs the follow. 
f a dast-storm in the desert 
ftogether with weils over 


ing remarkable picture 
Men and animals haddl: 


their leads, awaiting wit patience, with their 
taile (*) turned toward a storm, the subsidence of the 
wind." 


We heard of an old gentleman who had 


three daughters, allof whom were marriageable. A 
young fellow went a-woolng the voungest and fn- 
ally got her consent t. tak lee woibetter or for 
worse t apt at ze man f 
a ' " eet rage ar ‘ 
a ane? ‘ aig r that war 
A* = ar . ¥ Ls 4 
av av “ . 2 
| 
: 
‘ 
. 
pa z “ 
tion and expressl COs anvth Z * " la i 
ing to pay for it. Myr wife is atthe semsick with the 
children, anu the picture gues to her lLknow what l 
am about, Mr. Artist, so kindly draw the cover and 
i vVegiu couuliug 
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“An old Man's Darling. 


BY BE. LINWOOD SMITH, 


—I—AM afraid it isn’t right, Mr. Weed 
more, for ine to accept vour kind offer, 
a 

Somehow little Daisy Rose.and wos vers 

much confused, and she drooped her sweet 
flower-face away from the old yentieman 
who was standing beside ber, looking » 

kindly down on her. 


“Atraid to marry ine because Tam such 
an Old inan, Daisy? Or do you think it 
impossible for me to love you, because I 


ansola?) What is the reason, littleane? | 

Daisy looked quickly up, her lovely eves 
all piteous in their sweet truthfulness, 

| was only thinking of wunyself. I—I 
ain quite sure—I—ain not in love with you, 
I think it would be wrong to marry you 
ust because you are generous enough, and 
ind enough, to want to give mea hone 
and care, There is no other reason why 
you Bhould want me sir.” 

Mr. Wedmore siniled in her grave eves. 

“Innocent little girlie! But you will be- 
heve inne when Ttell vou that, although I 
eould not endure to see such acthild as 
yourself left lo battle with the world alone, 
although Teertainly do believe you have 
no warner feeling for me than friendliness 
and esteem, still, Daimv, I love you truly, 
forall there is adifflerence of nearly forty 
years in our ages. Tlove you fer your 
sweet, gracious ways, thature such acharimn 
ing combination of girlishness and worsan- 


liness, JT love you beenuse 1 see what a no- | 
ble, lovely woman you will make, You | 
are inodest and verv beautiful, Daisy —and 


] want vou te be rmy wife. Daisy, stall it 
be m7 ’ . 

Himes half grave, wholly tender words were 
certainly very sweet to this little friendless 
orphan wirl, who, with her deleate consti- 
tution, her fragile yrace, her spirituelle 
beauty, was very ill adapted to make her 
way in the world, 

HKesides, she bad known 
all her life, and had known him tobe a 
thanoof sterling worth, a frend whom her 
mrente bad loved and trusted all their 
ivem, 

Onuly—it was s strange to think he eould | 
pomsitiv take sufficient interest in her to be 


Mr. Wedinore 


Willing toinarry her, She knew all the 
Juxury, and ease, and imagnificencs that 
awaited her as lis wile, 

She had often enouvh been in Mr. Wed- 


tnore’s house and seen the splendor of the | 
furniture, the silver, the pointings, the lace, | 
the bronzes, the thousand and expen 
siveelegancios with which his) West-end 
mansion was adorned, 

Sie knew marriage with hin meant coiu- 
plete, cost. y wardrobes where now slie pos. 
semped the cheapest, plainest clothing. 

She knew tt meant borses and carriages 
at her command, where now her little teet 
were so oflen Weary, 


one 


She Knew tt mesnt liveried servants to 
waiton ber, blank cheeques to fli and to | 
use as Ble close, SuUtbitiers at the seaside | 


and abroad, winters of opera and theatres, 
and receptions and pleasures generally, 

She knew that people who passed ber by 
bow, with perbaps astartat ler svlph-like 
beauty, people who did not like the trouble 
to bow or speak to Miss) Daisy Roseland, 
would sue forthe favor and bey for the 
siniles of Mra. Wiliiam: Wedinore. 

She knew there remained a pacadise on 
earth for ber if se married the chivalrous, | 
white-beaded, white-roustached old) yen- 
tleman, who offered his hand and heart with 
agrave dignity and tender kindness that 
touched her 

Only she did wot love bitn, and tt had mot 
been so very long since she bad cried night 
after night, when noone Knew it, 
Frank St. Ernest had cooled in his devotion 


becuse 


to ber—handsome, debonair Frank, with 
the face of acorsair, andawav witu him 
that had appealed so stronyly to ber very 
heart. 

Bat Frank St. Ernest, and his) beauty, 


and his wav, was of no avail. 

Hle had hardly spoken to her of late, and 
abe had heard more than once or twice that 
there were «a patrol pretty grav eves in 
other street that had conquered him, 

Sowhen Mr. Wediiore had asked 
she would be his wife she had 
her first dutv to tell linn that did not 
love him as she supposed be desired to be 
loved, as he certainly deserved to be loved 
in consideration of all the yreat Kindness he 
was showing ber. 

Then when Mr. Wedinore had so ealily, 
gravely, decidedly put the question. Daisy 
looked at hia, her sweet blue eves wistful 
aud pleading. 


“a1i- 
her if 
thotight it 
she 


“vou think Tecan suit you, sir, Twill 
try to please vou, indeed Twill, Mr. Wed- 
nore, for you are iy Kindest, and truest 


frvend.”’ 
Then he lifted her face by her litthe din- 
pled chin and kissed her. 


“Twillalways be your kindest, truest 
frienu, Daisy, dear. The tine shall never | 
cone when you will regret having piven | 


Yourself tomy Keeping, and the time stall 
come when you will love ime, despite my 
white head, Daisy.’ 

And she thougait nthe most courtly, 
Digtiific 1 ywentlietnan she liad ever seen, is 
bespoke. and she sitled and mle 

\ 
inf +s 4 “x 
just as she liad ai poaat siicd Shae , its 
80 Lapoy and proud, atdsosiviv sweet aud 


gracelul, and people said Mrs. Wedinore 
was an idol, ifever yet a young, beautiful 
Zirl was an oldj:uan’s idol, 


| good. 


, of bin 
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warry again, despite the well-*spread ru- 


People called her “an old man's darling,” 
andownvyawirland woman envied her, 
while morethan one of Mr. Wedinore's 
friends openly expressed his adiniration of 
his charting wite, 

And one, a crusty old bachelor, who had 
been among the first to deride Mr. Wed- 
nore for assuming the vokeof married life, 
had ventured to say that other gentlemen 
admired young Mra, Daisy, too-—gentlemen 
who had no especial business to, 

“You see, she's so young and pretty, and 
bas such «a bright, girlish vivacity, 


near herown age who are naturally com- 
penionable for ber, There's St. Ernest, 
for jostance.”’ 

Mr. Wedmore found 
provoked by bis friend's tone. 
up quickly. 

Fon, Mr. St. Ernest is acaller at my 
Louse and an old acquaintance of iny wife's. 
Well?” 

“Itis te be hoped it is well Wedimore,but 
—don't be angry, old fellow—-but people do 
Kav leis there too often for Mra, W.'s 
Hes one of your handsome, dashing 
sort, you kKnow-—-just the stvie to captivate 
a wornan, and he was a beau of your wile 
loug before you were, ’ 

The stern white brows lowered angrily. 

“Tt you have anything to say, say it, and 
don't insinuate it. People talk, do they, of 
ny wife and voung St. Ernest? Let ine 
assure you itisiny wish that my wite re- 
ceive youny company, suited, as you say,to 
her vears,”’ 

And from the haughty, decided way 
used, it was evident Mr. Wedmore con- 
sidered the subject dismissed, 

Distuissed from conversation, but not 
tr histmind. Ilow coul. such a subject 
be disiu'ssed 7 

And Mr. Wedinore found it intruding 
with distrustful pertinacity a dozen times 
thatday as he was busv i his private 
office. 

He went home an hour earlier that after- 
noow--why, he contd not have said; cer- 
talnivonet frou what his over-zealous friend 
had said, and vet it struck hitn with pecu- 
liarly startling and unpleasant force when 
the footipan told hin, in answer to bis cus- 
tomary inquiry if Mrs, Wedtmore was in, 
that he would find herin her own sitting 
room, with Mr. St. Ernest. 

kor moment the temptation was 
strong upon hin to go direct to his wife's 


himself strangely 
He looked 


room, and inform: the visitor that he must 
| Come to tore, | 


Porone tnoment it seemed as if jealousy 
and distrust had taken complete possession 
then, with a dignity worthy bi:n- 
self, he passed in, and went to the library-- 
far enough away from where the servant 
had told tim his wife and 
adimirer--onee her lover--were, to prove 
how effectually he had routed the evil teel- 
ing that had possessed him, 

His library was cosy—-a long, narrow 
room, With walls hung in green fluted silk, 
and divided fromthe back drawing roo 
by sliding glass doors that were draped on 
both sides with silk, 

And the glass doors were just enough 
ajar for bio to hear voices the moment he 
entered the room—enough ajar to enable 
hit to Know that the footiman had made a 
mistake—that Mrs, Wedimoreand Mr. Ern- 
est were notin the lady's own private par- 
lor, butin the drawing room, 

The thrill of gratifieation that he ex- 
perienced did not Jessen as he stood in tbe 
centre of his) library and heard, without 
listening, first his wife’s clear indignant 
voice, 


“T will not perinit you to speak so to ine. 


You shall not forget laws Mr. William 
Wedinore’s wife.” 

Then St. Ernest's voice, eager, impas- 
stoned, 


“There is no danger of ny forgetting the 
fact, Daisy. Notwithstanding, I believe 
vou love ine yet, as you once did. I love 
vou, Daisy, dearly, dearly, and vou shall 
Know it”? 

“T tell vou T will 
lence, 


tuke in 


not have such = insoe- 


supposing Tever loved you, and 


then vou shall leave this house, or I will 
call the servants to assist vou out. I never 
eared for anyone but my dear, noble hus- 


band, the best nan ever a woman 
love and eare for her. § will not have him, 
or his name, or his house disregarded by 
such aoneas you, who dare speak such 
words to lis wile—-the wife who honorsand 
loves linn.” 

St. Eruest laughed. 

“Love himn--tiltv-enght vears old. That's 
likely, Daisy. Love him !--no, youdon't!” 

Then Daisy's voice, like clear cold steel— 

“Leave this room, this house, sir, in 
whieh you are not fit to be! Leave it in- 
stantly, and never dare to enter it again— 
you ungentlemantly rascal, to presume up- 
on snel insulting language toa wife!’ 

And Mr. Wedimore beard his wile’s dress 
rustie rapidly over the carpetand out inthe 
hall, and ascending the stairs, he siw 
Mr. St. Ernest get bis hat and cane, and 
gloves, and take luimself off verv like a 
whipped cur, 


The he followed his true-hearted little 
wife to her room, were he found her pale, 
excited, and still indignant. 

“My litthe darling! I never loved vou 
“ nail vour life! Daisy, I heard it all, 
ey v word Daisy—tumy true little love!’ 

I e ext day he sent Mr. Sti. Eriuest * 

4 1 tisat NG tial i 
oO ~ Se - j 
\ 1 ré 1s 1. Ww 
llerwards Si) peony i her 
% ibre weeds ithe occasion of her lus- 
band’s death that lett ber sole,uncouditional 


inberiiress of | is linmense wealth. 
She did not think of bin—nor of anyone, 
despite the gratuitous advice on all sides to 


her guest—her | 


earried off the handsome mantel clock. 


You shatl be corrected of your mis- | 


had to | 


by while the hotel guest whom be is serv- 
Ing eats waterimelon. 





that it | 
altracts people, gentlemen, especially those 





he | 





| fellows for breach of promise.”’ 


nora that she surely would tarry one. 

She did not marry or ever will. Nor 
will sheevwer entirelylay aside the ciourning 
robes she wears as an bonest, loving wken 
of the memory of the Lusband she so loved 
and revereu, and to who sbe will be ever 
leal and true. 

———— @- = — — 

FeMaALe HAaLiucinatTions.—A_ few 
years ago, the following very remarkable 
facts were published in the British Medical 
Journal :-- 

Recent circumstances have directed atten- 
tion to certain rewarkabie delusions to 
which females of unstable, nervous equi- 
librium are subject, either through hysteria 
or through similar disorders of the nervous 
system. Dr. Legrand du Saulle, physician 
to the Salpetriere, Paris, describes, in his 
standard work, ‘Les Hyste:iques,’ some re- 
narkalie cases of hallucination where fe- 
tnales labored under the belief that they 
had been struck or stabbed by others, even 
after having inflicted blows and wounds 
upon themselves, 

In one instance, af voung wouan was 
found by ber Lusband lying on the floor of 
her room in a fainting-fit, ber face covered 
with blood, On reviving from her swoon, 
she stated that she had been attacked by 
arined men; the Paris newspapers related 
the case, and within three weeks two sitmi- 
lar events occurred in the Frenei metropo- 
lis. All these cases proved to be Irbrica- 
tions by the supposed victims, 

A voung girl wounded berself slightly 
with a pistol. She gave the police authort- 
ties the most minute details about an im- 
ayinary assassin, who, according to herown 
account, fired a weapon; but sue was found 
to be highly hysterical, and it was proved 
that she had wilfully wounded herself. 

In a third ease in Dr. du Saulle’s experi- 


ence, «4 young woman was found in a rail- 
way car stabbed in the left side. The inci- 
dent caused great excitement, but it was 


proved, contrary to assertions, that she bad 
inflicted the wound herself, aud was a hys- 
terical subject. 

A hou-emaid was found lving behind a 
door, bound, gagged, and covered with 
bruises, She stated that she had been bru- 
tally attacked by two burglars with black- 
ened faces, but she was a bighly hysterical 
woman, and there appears to have been 
strony evidence that she contrived with ber 
own hands to gag and bruise herself. 
Perhaps the strangest case of all cecurred 

M. Tardieu’s practice—a young lady, 
Wishing to inake herself an object of public 
interest by passing as 4 victii of a political 
conspiracy which she pretended to have 
discovered, One night she found tn a state 
of the greatest inentai perturbation at the 
door of ber apartinent. 

‘She could not talk, but stated in writing 
that she had been attacked outside her own 
house by ainan who attempted to garotte 
her, atthe sametime striking ber twice 
with a dagger. Only the lady’s clothing 
was injured, and the body of her dress and 
her corset were found to becut through, 
but at different levels. She tried to make 
out that the attempt at strangulation had 
caused duimbness. M. Tardieu remarked 
in her hearing that this infirmity rapidly 
disappeared when produced under circuin- 
stances of this kind. She soon tnanaged to 
regain her speech, and ina short time ad- 
initted thatthe whole narrative bad been 
developed out of her inner consciousness,”’ 

ee >_- — 

A TRAMP appliea to an Elizabeth woman 
for food one day last week, and she scolded 
hitmn, Saying : “Why don’t you come at a 
decent time, right after dinner or breakfast 
—not in the middle of the morning ?” He 
said, “I hain’t got no watch” in such a pit- 
eous inanner that she relented and went to 
the kitchen to get Lim something. Mean- 
while her reprpoot sank deep ilto his beart, 
and to guard against inaking sucha inistake 
in the future, he walked into the parlor and 


_————- — 8 
“WrELL, nay I bope then, dearest, that at 
some tine l may have the happiness of 
making you iny wife?’ “Yes, Thea 80, I 
amsure,”’ she replied, “I aim tired of suing 


el 
For truly deep feeling let me call vour 
attention to a negro waiter who has to stand 


a ; 
‘‘Mow'’s Your Liver ?” 

In the comic opera of ‘Tue Mikado’’ 
imperial highness says: 


his 


‘*To make, to some extent, 
Fach evtl Liver 
A running river 
(of harmless merriment.’* 


a nobler task than making evil livers, 
rivers of harinless merriment no person, 
king or layman, could take upon himself. 
The liver among the ancients was consid- 
ered the source Of all a ina ’s evil impulses, 
and the chances are ten to one to-day that if 
one’s liver is in an ugly condition of dis- 
content, soineone’s head will be mashed 
before night! 

“How's your liver?”’ is equivalent to the 
inquiry: Are vou a bear or an angel to-day? 

Nine-tenths of the **pure-cussed ness,”"’ the 





actions lor divorce, the curtain lectures, the 
faintiv rows, not to speak of inurders,crimes 
and) olber calla it Sar prompted by t 
at y eft ’ t tlie nactivity f* 

ra i rg great spe- 
cialist, says this and knows. He als 
knows that to prevent Such cat islroples 
nothing ey ials, Warner's saf eure re- 


nowned throu zhout the world,asamaker of 
**Fach evil Liver 

A ranning river 

(ot harmless merriment.’ 
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RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


The Cheapest and Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


In from one to twenty minutes, newer fails to re 
lieve PAIN with one thorough application. No wat- 
ter how violent or excruciating the pain, the Kheu- 
matic, Bed ridden, Lafirm, Crip . Nervous, New- 
ralvic, or prostrated with disease may suffer, KA 1)- 
WAY'S READY KELIEF will afford instaut ease, 





THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF isthe only remediat 
ayent in vogue that willinstantly stop pain. It in- 
stantly relieves and soon cures 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 


Scinutica, Headache, 
Toothache Inflammation, 
Congestions, Asthma, 
Influenza, Sore Throat, 


Difficult Breathing. 


BOWEL COMPLAINTS, 


Dysentery, Diarrhea, 


it willin a few moments, when taken according to 
directions, cure Cramps. Spasms, Sour Stomach, 
Heart-burn, Sick Headache, Summer Compiaint, 
Diarrhea, Dvsentery, Colic, Wind in the wels, 
and all internal pains. 

Travelers should alwavs carry a bottle of RBAD- 
WAY'S READY RELIEF with them. A few 
drops in water will prevent sickness or pain from 
change of water. Itis better thau French Brandy or 
Bitters as a stimulant. 


Malaria in its Various Forms. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that witi 
cure Feverand Ague and allother Malarial, Bilious 
and other Fevers (aided by RADWAY'S PILLS) se 
quick as RADWAY’'S READY RELIE®. Price fifty 
cents, Sold by druggists. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordi- 
nary medical properties, essential to purify, heal, re- 
airand invigorate the broken-dlown and wasted 
muty. QUICK, PLEASANT, SAFE AND PRLEMANENT 
in its treatment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whether .t be scrofula, consumption, ul 
cers, sores, Luinoras, bolls, erysipelas or salt rheum, 
diseases of the lungs, kidnevs, bladder, skin, Iver, 
stomach or bowels, either chroutle or constitutional, 
the virus isin the BLOOD, which supplies the waste 
and builds and repairs these organs and wasted tiss- 
nes of the system. If the blood is unhealthy the pro- 
cess of repair must be unsound. 





THE SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


Not only ts a compersating remedy, but secures the 
harmonious action of each of the organs. It estab- 
lishes throughout the entire system funectlonal bhar- 
mony and supplies the blood vessels with a pure and 
heally current of new life, 


THE SKIN, 


After a few davs’ use of the Sarsaparillian, tecomes 
clear, and beautiful. Pimples, tlotches, black spots 
and skin eruptions are removed . and wuleers 
seoncured, Persons suffering from scrofula, erup- 
tive diseases of the eves, mouth, ears, lege throat 
and glands, that have ‘accumulated ancl spread, cither 
from uncured diseases or mercury, may redy upon a 
cure if the Sarsaparilia is continueda sufficient time 
tu made its impressiou on the svstem. 


~ores 


| DR. acue ven 
REGULATING PILLs. 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
gum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

RKRADWAY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
the stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kiktinevs, Bladder, Nei- 
vous Diseases, Loss of Appetite, Headache, Costive- 
ness, Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Fever, In- 
flammation of the Bowels, Piles, and all derange- 
ments of the Internal Viscera. Purely vegetable, con- 
tainiug no mercury, minerals or deleterious drugs. 

&@\ bserve the following symptoms resulting from 
diseases of the digestive organs : 

Constipation, Inward Piles, Falness of the Biood 


@ne Deliar per Bottle. 


ithe Head, Acidity of the Stomach, Nausea, Heart- 
rn, Disgustof Food, Fulness or weight in the 
stumach, Sour Eructatious, Sinking or F mttesing at 
Heart, Choking or Suffering Sensations when In a 
K posture, Dimnes-~ of Vision, Dots or Webs be- 
for Sight eve and Dull Pains the Head 
i> f Perspira ” Ve wwhness of the Skin 
I es Chest, I bs, and Sud- 
r { rieat 83 rt s ’ the Flesh 
. RADWAY's PILLS wil free the 
mr allthea ve-name:! disurcers Sold by 
L) x . Frice, De ts Per Box 
READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
Senda letter stamp to DR. RADWAY & <O., No. 
22 Warren, (or. Chureh St., New York. 
4@° luformation worth thousands will be sent to 
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"Recent Book Je sues. 


“That the publie journal is a great po pow er 
on the earth and in America more than any- 


v here else, never so strikingly forces itself 


upon the attention, as when we see the sta- 
tistics of the newspaper world presented to 
us,'as it were, at once and all together. This 
has been done in the 1885 edition of the 
a ay > Newspaper Annual,” published 
bv the eat advertising firm of N. W. 
Ayer & this city. Therein we find to 
the extent of thousands upon thousands a 
caretully prepared list of all Newspapers 
and Periodicals in the United States and 
Canada, arranged by States in Geographical 
Sections, and by Towns in alphabetical or- 
der with everything in the way of facts con- 
nected with them as to date of establish- 
ment, circulation, character, etc., necessary 
to their complete history. To furnish 
these data is the main object of the Annual, 
and it does it ina manner so thorough as 
toomit nothing whatever. Moreover the 

work contains most valuable accurate, 
and well-arranged tables in regard to popu- 
lation, character of soil, agricu Sieuval Statis- 
tics, leading manufactures, and products, 
hands employed, capital invested, colored 
and Chinese populstion, met mage majorities 
and other information relating to the coun- 
trv at large, which renders it a miniature 
United States gazette. Besides being a 
book which is an absolute necessity to 
everyman having aught to do with the 
press—in the wav of advertising more par- 
ticularly—it will be found a general work 
of reference in regard to national facts, that 
is practically invaluable. Published ina 
magnificent ecloth-bound octavo of 1000 
ages. Price $3.00. N. W. Ayer & Son, 
Phila. 

Mrs. Burnett’s Novelettes, “A Quiet 
Life,’ “Theo,” *“*Kathleen,’’ “Miss Cres- 
pigny,”’ “Pretty ty J Pemberton,” ‘*‘Lind- 
say's Luck,”’ and ‘“Jarl’s Daughter,’’ are 
among the best, purest and most charming 
novels ever issued. There is a crisp and 
breezy freshness about these delightful 
novelettes that is rarely found in contem- 
poraneous fiction, and a close adherence to 
nature, as well, that renders them doubly 
delicious, “A Quiet Life” is the latest issue 
in the new cheap series and isa pleasant and 
readable story. Peterson & Bros., Pub- 
lishers, Phila. 


FRESH PERIODICALS. 


The Magazine of American History for 
September is anutnber of extraordinary 
and vital interest. It opens with an ad- 
mirable steel portrait of General Grant, in 
inilitary uniform, and its leading paper 
treats of the, Historical Association of Gen- 
eral Grant’s Resting Place, at Riverside 
The second paper of the number, Washing- 
ton’s First Public Service, isfrom the dis- 
tinguished scholar, T. J. Chapman, A. M., 
and is extremely entertaining. Three ex- 
cellent articles follow in the Civil War Se- 
ries—“Baltimore in 1861.’’ The Begin- 
ning of the Civil War in America. The 
Confederates taking the Offensive; and 
Military Affairs of New York State in 1861. 
Ifon. James W. 
much interest on, 
Louis X1IV.; and Tributesto General Grant, 
use from eminent sources. The standing 
departments—Original Documents, Notes, 
(Qlueries, Replies, Societies, and Book No- 
tices—are of high order and yreat interest. 
Published at 30 Lafayette Place, New York 
City. 

In the current number of Cassell’s Fami- 
ly Magazine there is unusual variety. The 
serial, A Diarnond in the Rough, is pro- 
gressing and increases in interest,and there 
is an amount of fiction in the number that 
inust gladden the heart of the young reader, 
and the old one too. A paper by H. Sa- 
Ville Clarke gives some curious instances 
of, Mistaken Identity; James C. Hadden 
writes of Sebastian Bach; Lizzie Heritage 
gives some excellent receipts for cakes, 
from griddle cakes to fruit short cake. 
There is an interesting continuation of, 
Our Autograph Bouk, in which we are 
shown the Signatures of some famous 
literary ladies, Miss Jane Austen, Maria 
Edgeworth, and Mary Russell Milford. 
The papers ‘dese ribing, The Postinen of the 
World, are continued. There is a paper 
called, The Right Thing in the Right 
Place; and then we have the regular 
monthly fashion letter of the well informed 
Paris correspondert, and The Gatherer, full 
to the brim with useful information. Poe- 
try is not forgotten, nor is music nezlected. 
Cassell & Couipany, Limited, New York. 

“Grant’s Memorial: What Shall it Be?’ 
is treated in the September number of North 
American Review, by Launt Thompson, 
Karl Gerhardt, O. L. Warner and Wilson 
McDonald seul ptors: W. H. Beard, painter, 

Calvert Vaux and Henry Van Brunt, archi- 
tects; and Clarence Co >k. art critic. A con- 
sideration of the question, “Shall our Na- 
tional Banking System be Abolished?” is 
by George S. Boutwell, F. J. Scott, S. Dana 
pe ‘ton and Edward H. G. Clark. Ouida 
‘niributes an essay on, The Tendencies of 
E nglish Fiction, and Flizabeth Stuart | 
Phelps writes on, The Gireat Psychical Op- 


portunity. But the most readable article in 
the number is ex-Sergeant-at-Arius 
French's, Reminiscences of Famous Ameri- 
aera, Sune saseriesof delightful anecad:t 
Al coon ! mous war senators I 
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NO family or traveler, in the malrrial 
district, should ever be without that sure 
antidote—A ye rs Auvne Cure. Warranted | 
to cure al! malarial disorders. 
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Gerard writes a chapter of 
The Closing Days of 
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Humorous. 


OUR SUMMER CHUM. 





Like a plague in the days of old, 
The skeetur he rageth high: 

As he honeth his bill on the stone of a sill, 
He bugleth a battle ery, 


Then brave as a warrior bold, 
He makes at your nose a dash, 

With uplifted hand the alr is spanned, 
And vour beak It hath caught a mash. 


Now around to your thumb-hand side 
The trumpeter gatly hums; 

Then he laughs at the blows youapply to your nose, 
And calleth his cannibal chums. 


In vain you attempt to dissuade— 
He has made up his mind for gore : 

You slap-py-ty-slap ; he dodgeth each rap, 
And co..eth again for more, 


In the inorn, when you wake from sleep, 
Your face isa sight to see ; 

And up there on the wall is a little red ball 
Where clingeth the wild Feejee, 


Now slvly upon him you creep — 
A pillow your hand holds tight: 
But when you get there, he ts off in the air, 
And soon he is out of sight. 
—S. T. OLEN, 


A dye museum—The barber's shop. 

A pressing necessity—The tailor’s goose. 

A cyclone is like a waiter—it carries 
all before it, 

Beauty and bashfulness are often united; 
yet the loveliest maiden is admired for her cheek, 


Never trust toappearances ; it is the pros 
perous dentist who looks most down in the mouth. 


What kind of music does an excessive to- 
bacco masticator remind one of ? An over chewer, of 
course, 

What is ‘‘thrashed’’ for the purpose of 
getting out the grain; a boy is ‘*thrashed’’ to get out 
the chaff, 

Cigars by the ewt.—Buying them by the 
hundred, and teliing the dealer to wait) for his 
money. 

There are only three hundred shades ot 
blue, We sometimes feel as though there were twice 
as many, 

The difference between a lawyer trying 
acase and acat, is that one ts lying fora fee, and the 
other is feline, 

A flea is a little thing, but its bite will 
make a lazy man more earnestly busy than a dozen 
gilded hopes of competency. 

Why is a balloon-voyager greatly to be 
envied? Because he rises rapidly inthe world, atid 
has inost excellent prospects, 

“What is the worst thing about riches ?”’ 
asked the Sundav-schoot superintendent. And the 
new boy said, ‘*‘Not having any.*' 

A man of philosophical temperament re- 
sembles a cucumber—for although he may be com- 
pletely cutlup, he still remains evol, 

A Tatterson man has a horse which sings. 
It never urgesacolt as anexcuse, Neither does it 
say neigh when an oat is set before it, 

A little boy tamed an alligator, and the 
ugly reptile began to like the litthe fellow—not, how- 
ever, until the litth: fellow was all gone, 

If a burnt child dreads the fire, why does 
a person who has been singed by Cupid's torch so 
often have a lingering regard for the old flame # 

The laziest and most desultory young 
man we ever heard of was he who, the other day, pos- 
itively refused to complete his twenty-first vear, 

It takes but thirteen minutes to Jead an 
elephant ona train, while it takes twenty for any 
sult of woman to bid her friends good-bye and lose 
the check for her truuk, 

A scientist Says thata very strong solu- 
tion of salt applie boiling hot will preserve wood. 
This is important to those whose wood-pile has to be 
protected by a spring gun. 

Life in flats, where each floor is occupied 
by a different famityv, is not always harmonious, A 
musical voung lady who lives on the second floor of 
one of these flats, meeting on the stairs the old gen- 
tleman who lives on the first floor, 
‘That miserable dog of yours how! all nightlong.** 
“Yes, [ know, but, tomake up for it, he «loesa’t play 
on the plano all dav long.”? 


said to tim 





HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Veterinary 
Specifics for 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP: 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 


Used by 0.8. Governm’t. 
Chart on Rollers, 
: and Book Sent Free. 
~~ walle Med. Co., 103 Fulton St., N. ¥. 
ve WEAK WEN «i fferinyg from nervous debility, 


Weakness of body and inind, loss of memory, 

















| pair—costs of packing, mailing, ete., 
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mental aud physical exhaustion, I will send vou «a | 
valuatie treatise upon the above diseases, also dircee- | 
tions tur home cure, freeot charge, Address 


Prof. F.C. FOWLER, 
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This New Chased Ring 144 New Scrap Pictcres 
2 New Hidde ame (ae 
ah New & Book ar 


List 40. P L. JONES & CO., Nasssa, N y 


Merp bine Habit Careé «nto 

te 2¢ days. No pay till cared. 

Dan STEPHENS, |eba », Ohta 

Fine Cards and Scrap Pictures and elegant fin- 
t00 yer Ring l6e, Clinton Bros,, Clintonville, Ot 











6)s rap Pictures Albarn Verses fart Sainple 
17 Zisece &e. Wcts, y BLHUSTED. Nassau, N.Y 
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R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. , 


Premier Artist 


IN TAI. 


colebrated GOSStnecR VEN 
BtAD 


THE BEST 


boon ever bestowed upon man is perfect 
health, and the true way to insure health 
is to purify your blood with Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilia. Mrs. Eliza A. Clough, 34 Arling- 
ton st., Lowell, Mass., writes: “ Every 
winter and spring my family, including 
myself, use several bottles of Aver’s Sar- 
saparilla. Experience bas convinced me 





Inventor of the 
TILATING WiG and KLATIC 
TOU PLES. 
| Instructions to enable Ladies aml Gentlemen ‘o 
|} measure thelr own heads with a@euraey : 

Pom Wis, INCHES, | TO PRES AND §C ALPS, 


No.l, The rownd of the INC Hee. 
nead, | Noot. Prow forehead back 


No. 2. From forehead as tar as bald 
over the head to neck No. 2% Ower forehead ae 


No. & From ear te ear far as required, 
over the top. No. Over the crown of 


No, 4 From ear te enr the head 
round the forehead, 


that, as a powerful 
He bas always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupeer, Ladies’ Wiis, batt Wigs 


Frizettes, Braids, Corl ete, benutifally meanefee- 


purifier, it is very much superior to any ‘ured, amd as cheap as ant establishment in the 
other preparation of Sarsaparilla. All Sa Seance ain ae Gere me Pee Se: 
persons of scrofulous or consumptive ten- Private rooms for Dyeiag Ladies and Gentlemen's 
dencies, and especially delicate children, ro 

are sure to be greatly benetited by its 

use.” J. W. Starr, Laconia, lowa, writes: 
“For years I was troubled with Scrofu- 
lous complaints. I tried several different 
preparations, which did me little, if any, 


pium and P 
and Maceretly cured at home by the pevibetes 


good. Two bottles of Ayer'’s Sarsapa- h 
treatemens of Dr. KANF, (late Supt'd't of the Doe 
rilla effected a complete cure. It is my Quince ‘, and author of weveral bouks on 
a Nn, hervousness, oF lost alee A cer- 


= ra, endorsed by the Medical pro- 


opinion thei this medicine is the best tein and 

th business. Healed 

"Snoae = on ents 
. Birkett P 


blood j Seas 
A 


a 
Purifier 
of the day.” C. E. Upton, Nashua, N.H., | cn & CO S S Pp 
writes: “For a number of years I | a teel ens. 


was troubled with a humor in my eyes, 
and unable to obtain relief until I com- 


menced using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I have 
taken several bottles, am greatly bene- OF SUPERIOR ENGLISH MAKE. 

> ‘ i slieve i > . . | Sample card, ‘24 different styles of Pena, will be sent, 
fited, and believe it to be the best of blood | oui ws pad.) Ao a ay Postage stamps geceived. 


purifiers.” R. Harris, Creel City, Ramsey IVISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR. & CO. 
Co., Dakota, writes: “LT have been an | Bos Avante, 753 Kaoabwar, Naw Yona. 
intense sufferer, with Dyspepsia, for the 











past three years. Six months ago I began Pot A\PERFECTIONS + 
~~ Halr, Moles, Warts Freckles, Moth, Red 


to use None. Ache, Bi’ Heads, Scars, ritting & 
¥ bd 2. trevstment Dr. John Woodbe 


’ 87 N. Pearl mt. Albany, N.Y. 
1a ive. fur Book. 


NTEDSY SA. LAn¢ 
“WO MAN WAN be me = eee 


locality, Re sponsible house ferences ©% 
changed. GAY BROS. 14 eo mt.e No ae 


Tis. 1 SL SSO N. Washington, 3. 
No pay eaked tor parent eee ‘ah 
Rate} Write for Luventors Genie, 


« Knee velopatia 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla — 


It has effected an entire cure, and T am 
bow as well as ever.” 





A MONTH. Agents wanted. 90 best seti- 
7 lew in the world, | sample free. 
Desens JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 

Sold by all Druggists. 
Price $1; Six bottles, 85. 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
Muass., U.S. A. 


T vansers wanted. People’ 


send 2 cents for outatat ones, 


iH. » Bite KSTEDT, 113 Pine Street, St. Lents, Mo 








Two Grand 
OLHOGRAPHS 


Magnificent Art Works! Companion Masterpieces ! 


“THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” 


AND 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER, 


12X16 INCHES IN SIZE, FOR THIRTY CENTS. 


We offer the readers of THe Post at thirty cents in cash or postage for the 
included, the two above-mentioned art- works, trom 
Thomas Moran. 


stingy 


the pencil of the famous American Artist, 


| “THE WHITE MOUNTAINS” depicts the glory of the Kastern Landscape , 


“THE YELLOWSTONE RIVER” depicts the glory of the West. 
(# THEY ARE NOT CHEAP CHROMOS..2} 


colored chromos. They are perfect imitations of the fest oil and water colors They 
’ ; 
have no resemblance whatever to the ordinary cheap chromos and colored lithographs 


now so common but the y are re lly SOLID WORKS OF A RT. and cannot fat ar) 
impress every lover of the beautiful, and every one who takes the Jeast interest i 
WOU SE HOL 1) DE ORATION for they would rnoament any ft ! ind race ?t 
il] wever humble 
THE WHITE OUNTAINS r 
MITE TET TAMCORAIE PTLD 
& oe ot & at adad'd * w & we af ass oe 
I | i 1v ip! 
The originals from which these pictures have been pai f mM TF 
number <P ( pir s is limited, and we adv eall those wishinga couple of res that 
‘Very esse ntial respect may be regarded an oi) paintin t poly at ones \ re 
THE PHILADELPHIA © UEUGR APH{CO., 726 Sansoin St Phila ‘ 
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Latest Fashios Phases. 





Itisne longer inthe city that new and 
Original toilette are UV» be studied ; they are 
now t» be seen at the inountaina, country 
houses, and on seasbores. This season 
there is nt much fantaisie affected in the 
new costumes; they are not composed of 
rich materials, as in winter, and yet this 
apparent simplicity is very comtiv. 

For dinner wear at country houses and at 
the mountains, white canvas is the popular 
material, ornamented with gold embroid- 
ery, inwhiech red silk is also intermixed. 
This is carried round the skirt and fortns a 
perfect plastron in front as well at the back 
Of the bodice. Muslins are also in vogue, 
trimmed with real Valenciennes inser- 
tions of fabulous price: likewise Poimpa- 
dour brocatelles, which are ovtton canvases 
printed with gracefal flowers and trimmed 
with quilles of either pink or blue ribbon, 
made up of bows with short fringed ends. 
Such costumes bave loug wide sashes, 
painted in watercolors signed by well- 
known artista, 

Atthe seashore there are plenty of red 
Turkey twill costumes to be seen, alsoinany 
canvas ones with deep Kumian embroider- 
jes in red, pink, and Linge, which present a 
inost original effect. 

Paraso.m are made ty match costumes, and 
are etn broidered either with the interlaced 
initiala of the owner,or with fancy birds, 
Ac. The tvemet elegaut parasols are in 
gathered lace, the upper part only of the 
cover being lined with silk. Basket str. w 
and course straw hale aud bonnets are worn 
decked with red crepe bows, or with wild 
flowers, 

A deep red faille Francame, puffed at the 
back, the front drawn up at the side, ao that 
the tunic formed « syuare, aid was richly 
beaded, the b dice Laviuy «a beaded vest. A 
LDiue and white toulard, just the thing for 
country or town wearin tot weather, the 
bodice having @ plain-colvred vest at the 
neck, was caught beneath tie waistband 
int)? easy folds on either side. Coarse 
worsted creams lace was carried down the 
back of the bodice asd miirt, and also 
forined handsoine side trimmings. 

A string canvas no one cau do wrong in 
buylog one of these ifele wishes tobe in 
the fashion —was draped over a striped can- 
Vas skirt in velvet, green, rel, and brown. 
There was a Lreton vest» the bodice, a 
brown belt, and brows calf. Every eol- 
ored lace is used in the pleor aswell ams edy- 
ing. Chartreuse canvas 
trimined with lace ol the sine shatie and 
mousse vel vet. 

If you wanta dressy yurden-party dress, 
invest in one of these, of 4 printed mouses- 
line de laine—no, that isthe old fashioned 
naine; they are printed nuns cloth 
and very pretty they are, with their tiny 
floral They fall so smoltivy and 
Bracefuily that they are inostiy draped with 
much fulness trwards the frout, and even 
with a liberal trimnasing of lace, which they 
require, they com buthittie. A blue silk 
covered with blue plees lace bas the seorm- 


how, 


ly wpueta, 


, conning Season. 
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tweed, eminently suitable for traveling 
gowns, has been prepered for the forth- 
No bad weather can possi- 
bly spoil this material, and its marvellous 
lightness should be jo great recomimepGa- 
tion. 

The weight of a tailor-made cioth gown 
has hitherto been a very serious drawback 
to the comfort of the wearer, but it seetns to 
ine that this new loose make of SoAch 
tweed simply leaves nothing to be desired. 
In a tiner and closer tweed I have seen 
some lovely tailor-made short round 
jackets. 

The cloth was gray with some threads of 
red in it, and the coat was lined throughout 
with red silk, and trimmed with jaunty 
milver buttons. Of the sminarter gowns, of 
course, nuinbers are made inthe white ard 
cream Indian muslins and lawns, all of 
them being trimined with deep flounces of 
white Swiss work, and Juoking delightfully 
light and coool. 

Another pretty gown of white Indian 
cotton, was made with a narrow-shaped 
vest of yalloon, ina pretty shade ot guld ; 


| galloon ,collar and cufle, and gold-cuiored 


dU resses are | 


ee 


breness relieved tiv rich white embroidery | 


on net, velvet collars and cufle. 

An entire novelly tnthe way efa gown, 
suilable for boating, yatching, or sea side 
wear, and for which Tthink it is safe to pre 
dicta great suceess, is as follows: A deep 
flounce of red and white wool lace covered 
the front of the skirt, short 
draperies ol the finest navy blue cloth, at 


mimall-looking 


once light and evol, crossing the front, and 
falling prettily over the tack of the skirt. 
The bodice is very original, being a 7ouave 
Shape inade in blue cloth, itting closely to 
the figure at the sides, but with a charming 
loose veatin front, made iu the ftastionable 
red Indian cotton, and having at the waist a 
Inost becoming V-shaped band of dark 
velvet. 

A most invaluable accessory Vi a boating 
costuine In the shape of a loose blouse or 
sailor jacket of striped flannel The blouses 
are tade afler avery nautical anu natty 
fashion, witha flat sailor collar, and ajaunty 
Oulside pocket. 

Livery lady who knows Low to handle an 
oar will appreciate the enormous advantage 
of such a jacket as thia. Tatior-made travel 
ing gowns are be seen in wreat perfection 
at all the stunner resorts, and when the 


tnaterial ina fine cl Al or aSeoteh tweed, 
there is no manner of doutt that «a man's 
needlework is infinitely preferable to that 


’ 
of any feinale dremraker in existence. 


: 


The neatness of finish which gives such a 
dapp fr atid set ‘rf f “rs 
an ifls, the tidy firs - 

™ nA = , oo , " —_ 
holes, and the bap; ; t i pres 
“ing aud ironing (the secret of wuich is 
never apparently revealed to the outer 


world), all help to give a distinct cliaracter 
and style & a tallor-inade gown. 
A certain very lume light 


> 


ribbons brought round from the side sears 
of the bodice, and tied in long Lows in 
front. 

Wide sashes of softsilk sare very much 
worn. Tied in a large loose bow on the 
left side of the waist, theyare extremely 
becoming. A sash of surah silk admita «cf 
possibilities in the way of draping of which 
no other skirtadorninent is at all capable, 
andj this pretty new fashion should find 
great favor in the sight of all who wish their 
gowns to be feshionable, atthe game tine 
that they are gracet il and artistic. 


One of the coolest and prettiest boating 


| gowns imaginable is inade thus : 


It wasacreain white serge, the front of 
the skirt being draped with adeep flounce 
of a loosely-woven cream wool lace, which 
gave «a charming light appearance & the 
whole. The edge of the lace was richly 
embroidered, in subdued tones of oolor, 
while the long, straight fsids of serge dra- 
pery at the sides and back were inost skil- 
tully arranged # as to give length and ele- 
gance to the figure. 

This wool lace, which must not be con- 
fused with the popular yak, will, I am con- 
vinced, be one of the most prominent ana 
pleasing features in the boating costuines of 
the season. 

Another delightful lithe gown, very ap- 
propriate for a voung girl's small dance or 
home dinner dress, was of white silk Indian 
muslin (a fabric which is being very gen- 
erally used now in preference to the easily 
crushed tu.je and Krossels net), made with 
a deep flounce of Valenciennes lace, across 
the left side of which was tied a graceful 
bow of white gauze ribbon. For agiri in 
her teens, such a frock as this would be just 
pertection. 

A more elaborate evening gown was in 
the palest rose-pink veloutine, a delightful- 
ly soft and uncrushable kind of silk, made 
with a demi-train, arranged in long full 
folds at the back, a graceful] variation on the 
somewhat stiff lines of the so-called **water- 
fall’ backs of some seasons since. The 
front of this pink gown was very pretty, be- 
ing draped froin the waist downwards with 
soft cream lace, closely etnbroidered with 
tiny pearis, A bunch of pale pink ostrich 
feathors was fastened balif-way duwn the 


| skirt on the left side. 


a 


inake of Seoteh j 


I saw also here a pretty evening gown for 
an older wearer, having a train of dark grey 
veloutine, and a foided front to the skirt of 
pale grey satin merveilieux, the pale grey 
being covered entirely with a pampilie net, 
sewn allover with glittering steel §Leads. 
Another varlety of net (which makes up 
charining|y for suuniner gowns) has sprays 
of colored flowers upon a white grousad, by 
far the prettiest design being formea of 
clusters of the palest lilac blossons. 


Dometic Fronemy. 
ODDS AND ENDS. 


There is a great fancy for pretty ornainen- 
tal quilts at present. The old white ovun- 
terpanes, with raised patterned surface that 
recall days of one’s youth, are no tmore con. 
sidered a ja mode, but are superseded by 
flowered cretonnes, edged with a flounce of 
tinted lace ; red Turkey twill, plain, or em- 
broidered with white flourishing thread ; 
gay printed cotton of any nondeserifA de- 
sign, the more quaint the better ; aud jastly 
hand work work in silks or wools,in any 
style, on any tnaterial. 

‘In old days,in Germany, txe housewite 


prided herself on her embroidered quilts or 
bed coverliidsa, and many the specimens 
have been Lrought irous } ae 3 y Cxuiec 
tors of work, and copied accurately in oe 

oring and design. For the foundatio., 


servant's sheeting is considered the nearest 
approach) to the somewhat coarse linen of 
those t-yegone days, so the tracing is done 
on that, and the surface covered with work. 

The edges are left untrimimed, anless the 


| Greek or Fleinish lace by her,and considers 


the addition of it an improvetsert. ; 

These fancy quilts are usually removed in 
the evening, and only laid over the bed by 
dav. The large cotton fancy nandkercinets 
or mufflers used by working mencan be 


| adopted by being sewn on to common sheet- 


ing. 
Three are required, the most effective 


being laid on in the centre of toe quilt, the 
second being cut sothatthe four corners 
form points at the corners of the quilt, and 
the third divided into four square pieces 
and sewn on at each side. 

A large berring-vone stitch is worked al! 
round the pieces in red knitting ovtton, and 
auy extra fancy sewing tust laste dictates. 
The whole will wash pertectiy. A gut 
deal of taste and ingenuity can be brougit 
to bear on this subject. For bazaars I bave 
heard that these quilts sell well. ; 

Another style of work is the ornamenting 
in colored silks or crewels, ofan ordinary 
kiteben table cloth. The tracery on tuese 
clothes is sometimes bold, and often artistic, 
so that there is no trouble designing or 
adapting. They are, when worked, used 
aleo as drawing-room tea-cloth4, when a 
large one is required. Colored ribbon or 
washing braids are occasionally added. 

In siades of China blue, the effect is par- 
ticularly good, and the work is pleasant, 
easy, aud interesting. Some quilts are 
darned all over, the des'gn being in shades 
of color,and the ground of one tint, old guid 


| or dark brick red being popular. Tbe foun- 


| flowers, or it is painted in oils, Oil 


dation is linen, and the darning is close avd 
ali one way—not crossed. 

A beautiful specimen of this was exhib- 
ited recently. The design was outlined 
first, aud the darning covered the linen 
completely. 

Anvther quilt, exhibited elsewhere, was 
couposed of two strips of common bouse 
flannel, alternating with olive green velvet 
and bordered with fancy red and green 
worsted ball fringe. On each flannel str'- 
was a very bold design of large studded r. . 
poppies, bulrushes, oxeye daisies,and a few 
leaves, worked in thick worstec, very much 


raised. 
Odds and ends of wools and silks were 








worked in, and the puppies and bulrusies | 


were padded first, and then worked over t» 
give the raised appearance. Some of the 
poppy petals were inade over black canvas 
and wire, and turned outwardsand duwn- 
wards. They were made separately, and 
then attached to the worked poppy, and 
bent into inost natural looking drvoping 
petals, 

A sereen, with three panels, matching the 
quilt, was of the sane flannel, with a band 
of velvet atthe base, and n.cunted in simple 
dark green stained wood. In the centre 
panel were bulrushes and 
purple iris. It is much the fashion now tw 
have the quilt anda tall screen standing 
near the bed, of the samme style, either in 
work or cretonne. , 

Coarse cream linen forins the panels of 
soine screens, and on this is embroidered a 
design of large sunflowers, talips, and other 
painting 
looks wellon linen. A painted quilt is not 
uncooinmon, the design being in the centre 


‘ and at the four corners. 


Painting on large wmother-cf-pearl shelis 
from Japan isa recent idea, and when or- 
namented in oils or water-colors they lwok 
beautiful. Like many otber little fashions 
of the day, tvereis no particular use for 
them, but they look well on atable. They 
bold odds and ends, anc last, but m4 least. 
thev sel! well at bazaars. 

The drain pipes are not 80 much in vogue 
for painting as they were, for copies of thei 
in colored pottery are now to be had, and 
s© the rage for hoine decorations in tliat line 
is alinost at anend. But their place has 
been taken by ornamental chimney pots, 
and these serve the same purpose—i. e., 
holding sticks and umbrellas in a vestibule 


_or a tall fern, and are colored with the 


house paint sold in little tins. 

Tamborines are getting larger, and are to 
be seen occasionally fixed to the wall with 
a beautifully painted landscape or group 
of fluwers filling the vellum centre, 


yellow and | 
| old maid at almost any age: but when she actually 
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Contidential Correspondenis 





STarrorp.—There is such a word as re. 
concileableness in the language, bet wery seidow 
a<d. It js pronounced rek-kon-si-ia-ble-nes 


F. P.—We do not advertise the addreases 
of basiness houses in this column. Send a posts! 
directed tu yourself and we will give you the require«i 
information. 

HaveNn.—Tbhe first cabie wae laid in 1458, 
and messaces were exchanged through i for atect 
two weeks. The next attempt was made in 166i. 
bot failed. Im ies the cable was successfull: 
lait. 

J. M.—Instroctions to applicants who wish 
to enter the United States civil service will be sen: 
you should you write requesting them from the 
United States Civil Service Commi.sion, Washtn,g- 
ton, B.C. 

D. L._—Write to your faithless suitor and 
request aa explanation of his conduct. You «il! 
then & enabled to judge whether he be worthy o1 
pardon, or whether vou ought to be the first to desire 
that the engagement shal! be broken off. 

FortNey.—The lines: 

**The man that lays his hand upos a woman, 

Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 

Whom “twere gross Gatiery toname a coward, ** 
are from Tobin's play, The Hvneyn.oon, act il., sc. 
i. 

V. R.—Parties when introdneced to eaci, 
other by avery intimate and mutual friend, often 
shake hauds with each other, particulariy men, wt en 
they are desirous of improving the acquaintanceship. 


| Bat if presented In a formal manner to a lady, then 


a polite bow is suffictent. 


Venus.-—A lady who is troubled witb an 
admirer that is constantly calking of money malters, 
may consider him a mercenary, stupid, and weari- 
some lover, incapable of returning her affcction= - 
bat most likely one who will secure her, in case of 
marriage, a comfortable home with a certain peosi- 
tion. 


©. P.—St. Vitus’s dance, or chorea, con- 
sists in convulsive movements of the volurtary mus- 
cles of the body. It is to ve distinguished from epi- 
lepsy and hysteria by the respiration being unaffected 
and by the constant occurrence of the convulsions 
during waking hours. The treatment consists chiefly 
in attending to the condition of the digestive orzans 
in the first lastance, and cold bathing is specially re- 
commented. 

SERGEANT.—A gentleman, when meet- 
ing a lady of his own acquaintance in the street. 
sould not be the first to offer to shake nands,, unless 
be te on very friendly terme with her. If a lady 
shows herself sometimes cordialand at other times 
cold towards a gentleman, it is indicative of a capri- 


| clous disposition, and he has aright to resept sach 
| comdact by passing by with merely raising his hat in 





a distant and formal manner. 


ELLEN.—A lady may be said to be an 


becomes that much-talked-of being, we know not. 
We are inclined to the opinion, that the reputation 
for old maidishness depends, at least fora long per- 
jot, more on manner than on rears. We hare beard 
girls not out of their teens classed as old maids, on 
account of their affectation and primuess ; while a 
frank, bearty, genial, refined and unaffected manner 
has tended off the suspicion of uoli-maidhbood until 
the age of thirty-five or upwards. 


Dorawn.— There is no reason why you 
should not become fondly attached to such s lady as 
rou describe the attractive widow to Le, but as all ex- 
cesses are bad, you should not carry your penchant 
toexcess. Affections need regulating as passions do, 
and while vou reciprocate, as far as legitimate, the 
fascination she throws over you, nevertheless you 
should so control and guide vour feelings as not tu 
arouse tourown self-condemnation, and lessen her 
fondness for you by causing her to think you on 
this point inexcusably—we will not say silly, bat— 
weak. 

DisseLiever.—It wasin the search for 
the **Piilosopher’s Stone, “* supposed to possess the 
property of transmuting the baser metals into gold, 
“the elixir of lite,** ete., that valuable facts were 
collected by which the science of chemistry was ad- 
vanced. Diveletian, in his conquest of Egypt in 
2H, destroved all books relating tw the science of 
alchemy. The conquest of Egypt by the Arabs diff- 
uerd the science throughout the globe. The elder 
Disraeli states that Sir Humphrey Davy assured him 


| that ‘making gold might be nu impossible thing, ** 


A satin ribbon is twisted round the edge, 


and fivisbed off in a bow at the top. 
I have seen lately are the size ofa large 
plaque, and forin pretty wall ornainents 

Others are rested on a sinall! table easel, 
and surrounded by a plush searf, or are 
fixed to a plush background, mounted over 
wood, Little brown tin biscuit canisters 
are now decorated with a wreath of painted 
flowers round then, witha spray on the 
top. Wooden band glasses are beautified 
in the saine way, witha cluster painted on 
the back. 

If intended asa present the name of the 
recipient is painted right across the back, 


| with the letters coimposed of forget-me-ncts 
|or with a spray o!f thein thrown across 


worker happens to have soine coarse oid , 


behind the natne. 

The “Duchess” oblong table pincusbions 
are to be seen about pretty rooms now, 
made in brocke satin edged witt lace, or in 
beaded plush, or in plain satin. They 
measure about Sin. long, and 4in. wide on 
an average, but so:ine are smaller; indeed, 
they are inad6é to individual faney. 

Old seraps of fancy brocades can be ably 
utilized in covering these pincushions, and 


them. They are very acceptabie presents 
t» elderiy ladies, as theg are intended tw 
stand on a little table at the elbow. 
{TO BK CONTIN ED.] 
_ iP 2 = —— 

As years advance and interests widen, we 
see with larger eyes, and refuse to let mi- 
nute evils destroy in us, and in those dear 
t us, thateqgual mind, which, accepting lite 
asa whole in all its earnestness ard reality. 
its beauty and sadness combined, weighs 
caimly and strikes bravely the balance of 
good and evil. 


Some | 





— 





though publicly divulged, a very useless dis- 


covery. 

H. H.—Medicine will never remedy bad 
habits. It ts utterly tutile to think of living in glut- 
tony, intemperance, and every excess, and keeping 
the body in health by medicine. Indulgence of the 
appetite, indi» riminate dosing and drugging, have 
ruined the beaith and destroyed the lives of more 
persons than famine or pestilence. If you will take 
advice, you will become regular in your habits, eat 
and drink only «hulesome things, sleep on a mat- 
tress, and retire and rise wery regularly. Make a 
free ase of water to purify the skin, and when sick 
take counsel of the best physician you know, and 
follow natare. 


E. S. T.— Poliicness is best to be known 
by description, defiuition not being able to comprise 
it. We would, however, venture to call it ‘“*benevol- 
ence in trifies,”’* or the preference of others to our- 
seives in the little hourly occurrences of life. Itis a 
perpetaal attention to the little wants of those with 
whom we are, by which attention we either prevent 
or remove them. Bowing,ceremonious, formal c.m- 
pliments, stiff civilities, will never be politeness : 
that must be easy, natural, unstudied: and what 
will give this buta mind benevolent and attentive to 


| ©Xert that amiabie disposition in trifies to all you 
| converse and live with 7 
bits of old real lace form the fringe round | 


YouNGsTER.—To expand the lungs, step 


ul into the pure alr, stand perfectly erect, with the 


ead shoulders back, andthen Sxing your lips 
‘ were guing to whistle, draw the air 

gh the nost ¢ into the langs When the chest 

at t fu raise the arms, keeping them extended 
wit ra f the handsdown, as vou sack in the 
air. so ast ring them over the head just as the 
gs are quite iall The iropthe thumbs inward, 


and after gentiv lorcing the arms backward aad the 
chest open, reverse the process by which you draw 
your breath tillthe langs are entirely empty. The 
process should be repeated three or four times a 
das 




















